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Votum_E XIII DECEMBER 1930 . NumBer 6 


ARE THE RIMAS A KEY TO BECQUER’S LIFE? 


According to the current conception of Bécquer’s Rimas, they 
present a connected love story, with a prelude, a logical theme, a 
constant muse predominating, and a grand finale. The writer believes 
that such an idea is false, because it derives from an artificial order 
of the Rimas. Bécquer did not arrange them in this order. In El 
libro de los gorriones, a little bound volume of his verses which 
Bécquer gave to a few of his intimate friends, the original arrange- 
ment surprises when it is placed in contrast with the artificial scheme 
which his publishers used after his death. 

The German scholar Franz Schneider’ gives the following com- 


parison. 
Original Artificial 
Order Order 


1 Como se arranca el hierro de una herida XLVIII 


2 Yo me he asomado a las profundas simas XLVII 
3 En la clave del arco ruinoso XLV 
4 Los suspiros son aire y van al aire XXXVII 
5 —Las ondas tienen vaga armonia LXXII 
6 Fatigada del baile XVIII 
7 Voy contra mi interés al confesarlo XXVI 
8 ;Quieres que de ese néctar delicioso LVIII 
9 Entre el discorde estruendo de la orgia LV 
10 Como en un libro abierto XLIV 
11 Yo sé un himno gigante y extrajio I 

12 Lo que el salvaje, que con torpe mano L 
13 Del salén en el angulo oscuro Vil 

14 Alguna vez la encuentro por el mundo XLIX 
15 Saeta que voladora II 

16 Cuando me lo contaron senti el frio XLII 
17 Yo sé cual el objeto LIX 
18 ; Qué hermoso es ver el dia... ! LXVII 


19 ;Cémo vive esa rosa que has prendido ...? XXII 


1 Franz Schneider, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquers leben und schaffen, unter be- 
sonderer betonung des chronologischen elementes, pp. 66, 67. 
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Original 


Order 


21 


24 
25 


Hoy como ayer; mafiana como hoy 
2 Qué es poesia? dices mientras clavas 
Por una mirada un mundo 


Sera verdad que cuando toca el suefio ...? 


Las ropas descefiidas 

Cuando miro el azul horizonte 

Tua eras el huracan y yo la alta torre 
Besa el aura que gime blandamente 
Antes que ti me moriré; escondido 
Tu pupila es azul y cuando ries 
Nuestra pasion fué un tragico sainete 
Cuando en la noche te envuelven 
Este armazon de huesos y pellejo 
Dos rojas lenguas de fuego 

Dejé la luz a un lado y en la orilla 


Olas gigantes que os rompéis bramando 


Cuando volvemos las fugaces horas 
Sabe, si alguna vez tus labios rojos 
Volveran las oscuras golondrinas 

No digais que agotado su tesoro 
Asomaba a sus ojos una lagrima 

Mi vida es un erial 

Sacudimiento extrafio 

Si al mecer las azules campanillas 
Dices que tienes corazén y solo 

Al ver mis horas de fiebre 

Los invisibles atomos del aire 

Llegé la noche y no encontré un asilo 
Fingiendo realidades 

Al brillar un relampago nacemos 
Hoy la tierra y los cielos me sonrien 
—Yo soy ardiente, yo soy morena 
Cuando sobre el pecho inclinas 
Sobre la falda tenia 

Si de nuestros agravios en un libro 
Una mujer me ha envenenado el alma 
Primero es un albor trémulo y vago 
Como la brisa que la sangre orea 
Cuando entre la sombra oscura 


; Cuantas veces al pie de las musgosas...! 


Cendal flotante de leve bruma 
No sé lo que he sofiado 
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‘Order, 
62 Espiritu sin nombre Vv 
63 Despierta, tiemblo al mirarte XXVII 
64 Como guarda el avaro su tesoro LXIV 
65 Cruza callada y sus movimientos XXXIII 
66 Su mano entre mis manos XL 
67 4Dedénde vengo? El mas horrible y 4spero LXVI 
68 Como enjambre de abejas irritadas LXIII 
69 Es cuestién de palabras y no obstante XXXIII 
70 De lo poco de vida que me resta LI 
71 Cerraron sus ojos LXXIII 
72 Te vi un punto y flotando ante mis ojos XIV 
73 Pasaba arrolladora en su hermosura XXXII 
74 En la imponente nave LXXVI 
75 A qué me lo decis? Lo sé: es mudable XXXIX 
76 No dormia; vagaba en ese limbo LXXI 


77 Me ha herido recatandose en las sombras XLVI 
78 {No me admiré tu olvido! Aunque de un dia XXXV 
79 Porque son, nifia, tus ojos XII 


Now let us see if in the original order we can perceive some plan, 
or at least a scheme which might give a clue to his life. 

From the first Rima? we glean that the poet has fallen in love, 
deeply so, but a woman has disdained him. This may have been the 
woman under whose influence he came early in life, Julia Espin y 
Guillén, who when being chided for her indifference to the young 
man said, “Perhaps he would move my heart more if he affected my 
stomach less.” This is the love of a moth for a star. Bécquer is re- 
bellious, and longs for death 


; Cuando podré dormir con ese suefio 
en que acaba el sofiar ! 


Rimas 2 and 3 reiterate the same feeling. The inspiration is un- 
doubtedly the same mistress. 

Now a new note is introduced into the intermezzo. We have 
Bécquer’s reaction to the barqueros’ respective chants in praise of 
Love, Glory, and Liberty. At their invitation to embark in the boat, 
he says, 


2In this paper Arabic numerals in brackets are used when reference is made 
to the original order of the Rimas as preserved in El libro de los gorriones. 
Roman numerals are the traditional ones of Bécquer’s published works. 
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yo sonriendo 
Les dije al pasar; 
—Ha tiempo lo hice; por cierto que atin tengo 
la ropa en la playa tendida a secar! [5] 


He is beginning to evolve a philosophy of life, and the poet balks 
at the fact that poetry is a poor means to make a living... . 


Pienso, cual tu, que una oda slo es buena 
de un billete del Banco al dorso escrita. 

Tu sabes y yo sé que en esta vida, 

con genio, es muy contado quien La escribe ; 
y con oro, cual quiera hace Poesia. [7] 


The last line is full of a bitter irony for the distorted values of 
society. Hungry, homesick, and ill, his splendid genius could not 
wrest from Madrid even a bare living. 

Now the poet realizes the transitory character of satiated love, 
and wishing to preserve the beauty of a memory in Rima 8 he urges 
that they love and stop. He is tiring of the mistress. If the dregs of 
nectar shall not be bitter, he says, 


Pues aspirale, acércale a tus labios, 
y déjale después. 


é Quieres que conservemos una dulce 
memoria de este amor? 

Pues amémonos hoy mucho, y mafiana 
digamonos ; adiés! [8] 


Then a new mistress is ushered in, a mistress who shyly recipro- 
cates the poet’s affection, an “adorada, de un dia.” [9] 

Rima 10 deals also with the same beloved, who is shy and hesi- 
tant about confessing her love, but Bécquer reads in her eyes what 
her lips deny. He chides her lovingly : 


!Lloraj No te avergiiences 

de confesar que me quisiste un poco. 

; Llora! nadie nos mira. 

Ya ves; yo soy un hombre ... ; y también lloro! [10] 


In Rima 11 the poet tries to give expression to the obscure force 
within him hungering for expression—the joy experienced by the 
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artist in creating his heart-children, and the inadequacy of words in 
giving them form. 


Yo sé un himno gigante y extrafio 

que anuncia en la noche del alma una aurora, 
y estas paginas son de ese himno 

cadencias que el aire dilata en las sombras. 


Yo quisiera escribirle, del hombre 
domando el rebelde, mezquino idioma, 
con, PALABRAS que fuesen a un tiempo 
suspiros y Risas, Colores y Notas. 


Pero en vano es luchar; que no hay cifra 
capaz de encerrarlo, y apenas ;oh hermosa! 


(He thinks that perhaps with his beloved near, he might be able 
to express his sentiments better.) 


Si, teniendo en mis manos las tuyas, 
Pudiera, al oido, cantartelo a solas. [11] 


Then comes another mistress, a passionate mutual infatuation. 
Bécquer compares the lover to a savage who makes of the tree a god, 
before whom he prostrates himself. 


Dimos formas reales a un fantasma, 
de la mente ridicula invenci6on. [12] 


Perhaps this is the woman he married, Casta Estéban y Navarro, 
to whose charms he succumbed about the year 1861, after his bitter 
unreciprocated love experience with Julia. 

It may be his unfortunate matrimonial incident that is encom- 
passed in the couplet. 


Y hecho el idolo ya, sacrificamos 
en su altar nuestro amor! [12] 


In Rima 13 Bécquer bemoans the temporary sterility of his muse, 
comparing it to a neglected harp, which needs the touch of its mas- 
ter’s fingers to re-evoke from it melody—comparing it to the dor- 
mant notes of the sleeping birds, which wait for the snow to reawaken 
them to song. The third verse of the poem follows: 
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j Ay !— pensé, —; cuantas veces el genio 
asi duerme en el fondo del alma, 

y una voz, como Lazaro, espera 

que le diga: “Levantate y anda”! [13] 


Now he is hearkening back to a former mistress, who, as they 
meet by chance, smiles on him. He cannot understand how she can 
smile. 


¢Cémo puede reir? [14] 


And then he understands this smile as a smile he once wore, which 
was but a mask of pain, 


Y entonces pienso ;—jacaso ella se rie, 
como me rio yo! [14] 


In Rima 15 he wonders about the why and whither of life, a 
question whose solution has bothered man since the dawn of time. 
He compares himself to the errant arrow, the breeze-tossed leaf, the 
storm-blown wave, to candles flickering in the wind, and then he 
says: 

Eso soy yo, que al acaso 
cruzo el mundo, sin pensar 
de donde vengo, ni adénde 
mis pasos me llevaran. [15] 


Now we have the stab of a human heart in pain evoked by the 
treachery of a loved mistress. 


Cuando me lo contaron senti el frio 
de una hoja de acero en las entrajfias ; 
me apoyé contra el muro, y un instante 
la conciencia perdi de donde estaba. 


; Y entonces comprendi por qué se llora, 
y entonces comprendi por qué se mata! [16] 


Then comes the easing of the pain. 


Paso la nube de dolor ... con pena 
logré a balbucear breves palabras ... [16] 


And the fatuous small talk of the social amenities which cover 
over deep feeling! Bécquer is almost flippant, and very ironical. 
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é Quien me dié la noticia? ... Un fiel amigo 
jme hacia un gran favor! ... Le di las gracias. [16] 


Now Bécquer, sufficiently recovered from his sorrow, begins to 
sing of the pure joy of living. The beauty of the senses! We feel 
vividly the physical source of the aesthetic emotions . . . . and, in 
feeling that, discover the inexhaustibility of his art. He enjoys colors, 
scents, the beauty of falling snow, the unquiet luré of ‘flames. How 
beautiful everything is—sleeping, snoring, eating to satiety. But in 
the exuberance of his enjoyment, he laments the insufficiency of all 
this, in the line 


qué desgracia 
que eso solo no baste! [18] 


Now comes the monotony of existence which is the aftermath of 
pain, and he gives a bit of his growing philosophy of life: 


Amargo es el dolor; pero siquiera, 
j padecer is vivir! [20] 


This gem of poetic beauty is undoubtedly inspired by a lovely girl 
he has just met: 


—j Qué es poesia? dices mientras clavas 
en mi pupila tu pupila azul ?— 

2 Qué es poesia? ; Y tu me lo preguntas? 
Poesia ... eres tu. [21] 


The same girl is perhaps the inspiration for the next Rima. [22] 
The poet seems to be more desirous of knowing her. 

Rima 24 voices the impossibility of knowing an unapproachable 
woman. For 


Mas jay! que de los angeles 
parecian decirme las miradas: 
—j El umbral de esta puerta 
sdlo Dios lo traspasa! [24] 


The last line is suggestive of a nun, more likely an idealized love 
which the poet may not enjoy. Perhaps he had in mind the nun from 
the Tres Fechas who so stirred him in Toledo. 

At measured intervals sounds the ever recurring refrain of the 
poem, the sovereign enjoyment known to every creative artist! While 
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he is creating he escapes altogether from the slavery of desire and 
sorrow ; he becomes then master in his turn; and all that gave him 
joy or suffering seems to be only the fine play of his will. Such 
moments are too short, for when they are done he finds about him, 
more distressing than ever, the chains of reality. But in his glorious 
power, Bécquer realizes his kinship with the clouds, with the stars, 
and he continues 
.. estas ansias me dicen 
que yo llevo algo 
Divino aqui dentro ... [25] 


Another mistress is in the offing. The poet compares her to the 
hurricane, beating against the high tower, which is his own person; 
she is the ocean and he the hard rock. She is beautiful but he is proud 


acostumbrados 

uno a arrollar, el otro a no ceder; 

la senda estrecha, inevitable el choque ... 
And his final comment of the affair 

i No pudo ser! [26] 
A blue-eyed girl has enchanted the poet, and he breaks forth with 

that lovely lyric. 

Tu pupila es azul, y cuando ries ... [29] 
Then comes disillusion : 


Nuestra pasion fué un tragico sainete. [30] 


Such swift change suggests a gap. Or was this the result, perhaps, 
of a closer acquaintance with the girl of the laughing eyes? The final 
lines may be a clue. 


A ella tocaron lagrimas y risas, 
iy a mi s6lo las lagrimas! [30] 


Now he yearns for a better acquaintance of one with dark eyes. 
For the poet says that to listen to her heart throbs and to lay her 
sleepy head on his breast 


Diera, alma mia, 

cuanto poseo: 

jla luz, el aire 

y el pensamiento! [31] 
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In order to be able to divine the silent thoughts on her brow 
Diera, alma mia, 
cuanto deseo: 
jla fama, el oro, 
la gloria, el genio! [31] 


In order to see passion shining in her eyes 


Diera, alma mia, 

por cuanto espero, 

jla fe, el espiritu, 

la tierra, el cielo! [31] 


Now he comments on the fact that he has crowded so much living 
into his short life that 


... aunque es la verdad que no soy viejo, 


... he condensado un siglo en cada dia. [32] 


He has observed the fusion of two hearts in love, comparing them 
to two tongues of fire which merge, two lute notes which blend, two 


playing waves which unite, and two shreds of vapor which form but 
one cloud. The similes continue: 


Dos ideas que al par brotan 

dos besos que a un tiempo estallan, 
dos ecos que se confunden ... 

eso son nuestras dos almas. [33] 


A cry of intense suffering follows. The poet feels “la embriaguez 
horrible del dolor,” even though he breathes light, and the sun, un- 
mindful of his pain, shines through his windows. His overwhelming 
agony he depicts thus: 


Ni sé tampoco, en tan terribles horas, 
en qué pensaba o que pas6 por mi; 


Sélo recuerdo que lloré y maldije, 


; Y que en aquella noche envejeci! [34] 


The painful mood continues. The despairing lover calls on the 
waves, the wind, and the storm clouds to take him with them. The 
last stanza of Rima 35 ends with the impassioned plea: 
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Now a red-lipped girl, perchance a fleeting glimpse of a pretty 
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Llevadme, por piedad, a donde el vértigo 
con la razon me arranque la memoria. ... 
; Por piedad! ; Tengo miedo de quedarme 
con mi dolor a solas! [35] 


face on the street, comes into the poet’s life. 


Rima 38 is the Golondrina poem, the loveliest poem of them all, 


Sabe, si alguna vez tus labios rojos 

quema invisible atmésfera abrasada, 

que el alma que hablar puede con los ojos, 
también puede besar con la mirada. [37] 


one of the most beautiful love poems in any language. 


Volveran las oscuras golondrinas 
en tu balcén sus nidos a colgar, 

y otra vez con el ala a sus cristales 
jugando lIlamaran; 


pero aquéllas que el vuelo refrenaban 

tu hermosura y mi dicha al contemplar, 
aquéllas que aprendieron nuestros nombres ... 
ésas ...jno volveran! 


Volveran las tupidas madreselvas 

de tu jardin las tapias a escalar, 

y otra vez a la tarde, atin mas hermosas, 
sus flores se abriran; 


pero aquellas cuajadas de rocio, 
cuyas gotas mirabamos temblar 
y caer, como lagrimas del dia ... 
ésas ... jno volveran! 


Volveran del amor en tus oidos 
las palabras ardientes a sonar ; 
tu corazén de su profundo suefio 
tal vez despertara ; 


pero mudo y absorto y de rodillas, 
como se adora a Dios ante su altar, 
como yo te he querido ... desengafiate, 
j asi no te querran! 
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Rima 39, inspired by the same muse, perhaps, as the Golondrina 
poem, is a lovely thing. The poet tells his beloved of the inexhaust- 
ibility of the font of poetry . . . . the final two lines epitomizing the 
theme of the poem: 


Mientras exista una mujer hermosa, 
habra poesia. [39] 


Next he describes the potential patching up of a love quarrel— 
for a tear appears in her eyes, and a phrase of pardon rushes to his 
lips, but pride quells both. The result: 


Yo voy por un camino, ella por otro; 
pero al pensar en nuestro mutuo amor, 
yo digo aun: “;por qué callé aquel dia? 
Y ella dira: “por qué no lloré yo? [40] 


Rima 41 is one of the most important in the collection, for the 
poet expresses his conviction that an ill fate is dogging his life. 
Mi vida es un erial: 
flor que toco se deshoja; 
que en mi camino fatal, 
alguien va sembrando el mal 
para que yo lo recoja. [41] 


Again comes the dominant chord in the music. Is there anything 
more glorious than to create? The poet lauds the creative faculty, 
whether it be that of the sculptor who speaks through stone, the 
musician who expresses himself in cadences, or the poet who puts 
into word patterns his 


Memorias y deseos 

de cosas que no existen ; 
accesos de alegria 
impulsos de llorar ; 


Locura que el espiritu 
exalta y enardece; 
embriaguez divina 

del Genio Creador ... 

i Tal es la inspiracién! [42] 


Another woman comes upon the scene, perhaps a real person, 
perhaps only a figment of the poet’s fevered fancy. He speaks to her, 
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telling her that his presence will make itself felt in the sighing of the 
wind about her, as a distant voice in the shadows, in the caressing 
breath that might disturb her night slumber. And he adds: 


Sabe que, aunque invisible, al lado tuyo. 
Respiro yo. [43] 


In Rima 45 the poet utters disillusionment ; he feels that he is a 
very unnecessary mite in the cosmos. How different his sentiments 
of his death here and the dramatic exit he anticipated in his very 
early youth, when he wandered along the banks of the Guadalquivir 
and saw himself famous, when he pictured his grave to be a monu- 
ment erected beside his loved river by a grateful and appreciative city. 

The theme of Rima 46 is the vision of love. 

In Rima 47 he voices his loneliness in the world—his thirst, his 
hunger, his crying at nightfall. 


j Estaba en un desierto! Aunque a mi oido 
de las turbas llegaba el ronco hervir, 

yo era huérfano y pobre ... ; El mundo estaba 
desierto ... para mi! [47] 


Life is but a flash of lightning. Glory and love which men pursue 
are but the shadows of a dream, and 


j Despertar es morir! [49] 


Now the earth and the skies smile with him. And the sun reaches 
down into the depths of his heart. For he has seen his beloved, and 
he says 


j Hoy creo en Dios! [50] 


We are beginning to wonder how many mistresses Bécquer really 
had, if any. In his poems, they are innumerable ; but his biographers 
assure us that he was busy earning a living, taking care of his two 
children, struggling against consumption. They maintain that he 
could not possibly have had the affairs with these gorgeous women 
that his poems paint, that it was an economic and physical impossi- 
bility. Perhaps these women are but creatures of his brain. Perhaps 
like Manrico in El rayo de luna, Bécquer was born to dream love, 
not to feel it. He loved all women an instant, this one because she 
was golden-haired, that one because she had red lips, another because 
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in walking she swayed as a river-reed. We doubt it. Some may have 
been imaginary, but we feel that he loved many women. His poems 
are too alive, too surcharged with physical emotions to be the prod- 
ucts of a sublimated passion. But it is true that no one woman could 
dominate Bécquer’s heart for long. It was not woman he loved, but 
beauty in her, which he wanted to grasp. The likeliest way seemed 
via the love bridge. Rima 51 stresses the fact. 


—Yo soy ardiente, yo soy morena, 
yo soy el simbolo de la pasién; 

de ansia de goces mi alma esta llena. 
iA mi me buscas? —No es a ti; no. 


—AMi frente es palida, mis trenzas de oro; 
puedo brindarte dichas sin fin; 

yo de ternura guardo un tesoro. 

2A mi, me llamas? — No; no es a ti. 


—Yo soy un suefio, un imposible 

vano fantasma de niebla y luz; 

soy incorporea, soy intangible ; 

no puedo amarte. ; Oh, ven; ven ta! [51] 


Now a girl with black curls captures the poet’s heart. They are 
sitting very close to each other, reading Dante’s Inferno ; for a golden 
moment they drink love. And Bécquer’s query to her is this: 


~Comprendes ya que un poema 
cabe en un verso? 

Y ella respondié encendida ; 

—j Ya lo comprendo! [53] 


Slowly the poet begins to realize the transitoriness and imperma- 
nence of earthly loves. He realizes that he wants to obtain the un- 
attainable. He begins to feel the craving for an idealized love, the 
love of a nun. He envisions her sheltered by the moss-covered walls 
when the convent bell summons for matins. He tells her how he has 
adored her from afar: 


Cuando en sombras la iglesia se envolvia, 
de su ojiva calada, 

j cuantas veces temblar sobre los vidrios 
vi el fulgor de la lampara! [59] 
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He says that he knows the dark corners of the courtyard and the 
portico. His footprints are still on the nettle bushes. The owls and 
reptiles tolerate him, and even the silent granite saints bid him wel- 
come. Is this the nun who so captured his fancy at Toledo? 

Rima 60 carries on the theme of the idealized loved one. 


Tu, sombra aérea que, cuantas veces 
voy a tocarte, te desvaneces 

como la llama, como el sonido, 
como la niebla, como el gemido 

del lago azul. [60] 


His passion for the unattainable one becomes a frenzy, a madness. 


; Yo que a tus ojos en mi agonia 

los ojos vuelvo de noche y dia; 

yo, que incansable corro y demente 
tras una sombra, tras la hija ardiente 
de una visién! [60] 


A note of melancholy strikes, as the poet awakes after a sad 
dream to find his pillow wet with tears. [61] 

For the fourth time the poet exults in the glory of his creative 
power, of his sixth sense as an artist. This poem, we think, is even 
more beautiful than Shelley’s personification of the poet in the figure 
of the skylark. Instead of comparing the poet to a bird, Bécquer 
compares him to a vase holding a precious essence. He calls the 
artistic genius : 


Espiritu sin nombre, 
indefinible esencia, 

yo vivo con la vida 

sin formas de la idea ... 


Yo soy el fleco de oro 
de la lejana estrella. 


_ Yo soy del astro errante 
la luminosa estela ... 


Yo soy nieve en las cumbres, 
soy fuego en las arenas, 
azul onda en los mares, 
y espuma en las riberas. 
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En el laid soy nota, 
perfume en la violeta, 
fugaz llama en las tumbas, 
y en las ruinas hiedra. 


Yo atrueno en el torrente ... 
Yo rio en los alcores. 

Yo 
Yo soy sobre el abismo 

el puente que atraviesa ; 


yo soy la ignota escala 
que el cielo une a la tierra. 


Yo, en fin, soy ese espiritu, 
desconocida esencia, 
perfume misterioso, 

de que es vaso el poeta. [62] 


The climax of the primitive version of the Rimas might well have 
come with this poem; but the verses wander on. The themes are 
much the same: passing love fancies, disillusionment, despair. The 
one new note is death. Rima 71 depicts the mortuary chamber with 
realistic detail. Rima 74, placed last as number LX XVI in the usual 
edition, brings before our eyes the woman mourner amid the tombs 
of the darkened church. 

In Rima 76 the subject is again death, a dream of death in which 
Bécquer, awaking, has the premonition that someone very near to 
him has just died. Is this perhaps, the well-loved brother, Valeriano? 
It is so near the end of the Rimas, and so near the end of Bécquer’s 
life, that we wonder. 

In Rima 79, which should be the grand finale, since it is the last, 
if there were any plot to the poems, we hear the poet comforting a 
girl who dislikes having green eyes. 

If there be a plan to the Rimas we have not found it. To us, their 
plan is the plan of life, which is not hedged by rules. They are as 
chaotic and confused as life itself ; they are as direct and simple as 
life itself. They are romantic in that the genius, the temperament, the 
heritage of Bécquer were romantic, but they belong to no country, to 
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no literary school, to no period ; they are universal. They are redolent 
with the elemental passions .. . . for they are outbursts of the human 
heart in happiness, grief, love, despair, disillusion. The adventures 
of Bécquer’s soul are in a greater or less degree those of every human 
being who passes through this world, but to only a few is it given to 
express these experiences adequately. 

The Rimas are distinguished by intensity of feeling, a poignant 
pathos, and a deep religious emotionalism. At times the poet is ob- 
scure to the very limit of understanding, and then again he sings 
clearly and without equivocation. But never, never does he descend 
to the commonplace. What staggers us most, however, is his immense 
sincerity. He must tell the truth, at all costs, in spite of circum- 
stances, in spite of starvation, in spite of himself, in spite of life. 

Beauty is the pivot about which his art turns. All beauty intrigued 
him. The beauty of Nature in her varied aspects, the beauty of form, 
the beauty of color, the beauty of sound. And since the quintessence 
of beauty is to be found in a lovely woman, we are not surprised that 
Bécquer correlates all the beauties of the universe with the beauty of 
women. Bécquer’s God is the “glowing center of all beauty.” Béc- 
quer’s reaction to beauty is essentially sensuous. He possesses a keen 
sight, an exquisite hearing, senses attuned to all the moods of Nature. 

Bécquer’s melancholy, almost morbid, temperament is influenced 
to a great extent by the heritage of the Romanticists of whom he was 
the last guardian, but more perhaps by what Correa characterized as 
“esa enfermedad horrible’ which was devouring his lungs. We think 
his sickness colors all of his poetry. His heightened perceptions, his 
transitions from deep despondency to intense hopefulness, his delight 
in thinking about death and the supernatural, were the result of his 
living for so long on the edge of eternity. Familiarity with the abyss 
makes one curious as to what lies beyond. 

Bécquer is a true poet; the Rimas are real poetry. Love is a fa- 
vorite theme ; despair runs through the poems; disillusion colors the 
verses. Happiness in satiety is sung. The ideal, ever out of reach, is 
yearned for. But the dominant note in the Rimas, recurring again 
and again like a refrain, is not that of love, not that of pain, but the 
intense joy of the creative artist, which gleams even through sorrow. 


A. Irwin SHONE 
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NUEVAS NOTAS SOBRE GAUTIER BENITEZ 
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Tres motivos circunstanciales nos mueven a ocuparnos otra vez 
de José Gautier Benitez :' hace cincuenta afios que dejé de existir? 
“el poeta mas poeta de la época romantica en Puerto Rico”—como le 
llamé Rufino Blanco-Fombona ; en 1830 nacié oficialmente el roman- 
ticismo; la Libreria y Editorial Campos* lanzé, no ha mucho, una 
edicién completa de las Poesias de Gautier. 

Esos motivos pueden tener triple atractivo para nosotros: estudiar 
al autor dentro de las tendencias romanticas ; relacionarlo con Puerto 
Rico, por haber sido su mas alto representante de aquella tendencia ; 
discutir un punto del ensayo del Sr. Collado Martel—que precede a 
las Poesias—a nuestro juicio erroneo. 

Afirma Collado Martel que Gautier, como Bécquer, fué poeta de 
minorias. La apreciacion puede ser probable con respeto al sevi- 
llano ; inexacta, tratandose del cantor de Puerto Rico. En los dias de 
Bécquer (1836-1870) triunfaba en Espafia la elocuencia civil, con 
mas versos que poesia, de Gaspar Nijfiez de Arce, y los poemas 
paternales y domésticos de Ramén de Campoamor. En los dias de 
José Gautier Benitez (1850-1880) no hubo en Puerto Rico poeta que 
le igualara en popularidad. Solo dos composiciones de nuestro pasado 
siglo ajenas a las suyas alcanzaron parecida difusién: la respuesta 
gallarda y pueril de José Gualberto Padilla (nacid 1829) a unos desa- 
hogos de pésimo gusto de Manuel del Palacio, y la elegia “A Laura,” 
de José de Diego (1866-1918). Pero de Gautier no fué extra- 
ordinariamente divulgada una, sino varias producciones. Y en él sus 
coterraneos amaban tanto sus obras cuanto al mismo poeta. El hecho 
de que de sus Poesias—cuya primera edicién ya fué pdstuma—se 
hayan impreso hasta cinco para un pueblo tan poco amigo de los 
libros como el nuestro, comprueba cuanto ha sido siempre el predica- 


1Ya lo hicimos en El vigia, t. I: “Gautier Benitez y el espiritu de su 
época,” pags. 145-204. 


2 24 de enero de 1880. 

8 Coleccién de novelistas, poetas y ensayistas de América: José Gautier 
Benitez, Poesias, Libreria y Editorial Campos, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Lleva el 
prélogo de Manuel Elzaburu que aparecié en la primera edicién de la obra, y 


un breve ensayo titulado “José Gautier Benitez, el Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer de 
la lirica puertorriquefia,” por A. Collado Martel. 
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mento de Gautier entre nuestras masas lectoras. “Si alguna cosa hay 
en el mundo que iguale las clases es la pasion,” pensaba Mariano José 
de Larra. Y Gautier—“ardentisimo corazon,” segun lo pinta Elza- 
buru—era, sobre todo, un apasionado, un gran sentidor. Por eso se le 
igualaban, en el gusto y comprensién de sus Poesias, todas las clases, 
sin esfuerzo mental. 

El poeta de minorias—Gongora, Poe, Mallarmé, Valery, T. S. 
Eliot—, al contrario, es de muy dificil acceso. Sus metaforas, sus 
simbolos, sus ideas, su lenguaje, son suyos. La calidad de su obra es, 
sobre todo, intelectiva. Y no es dén de las muchedumbres familiari- 
zarse con un instrumento expresivo insOlito, ni preferir los finos ejer- 
cicios cerebrales a las exaltaciones y los ecos sentimentales. 

Recordemos el concepto que acerca del verdadero poema tiene 
uno de esos poetas de minoria: Paul Valery: “Fiesta del intelecto. 
No puede ser otra cosa. Fiesta, esto es, juego; pero solemne, pero 
regulado, pero significativo ; imagen de lo que de ordinario no es, del 
estado en que el esfuerzo es ritmo ...” Y abunda: “El pensamiento 
debe estar oculto en los versos, como la virtud nutritiva en el fruto. 
Un fruto es alimento, mas no parece sino delicia.” 

Del andalisis de tal concepto, extraemos estas palabras: “Fiesta, 
juego.” 

Qué poeta romantico consideré alguna vez la poesia como de- 
porte? ;Cual dejé de considerarla, en cambio, como la mas sublimada 
manifestacién egolatrica de dolor, de fracaso, de rebeliones, de amor? 
(Evéquense las palabras de Laserre: Le romantisme enveloppe bien 
autre chose qu'une mode littéraire. Il est une révolution générale de 
humaine.* 

“Juego regulado,” insiste Valéry, con espiritu de heleno actual. 
Si la idea de juego, aplicada a la poesia, hubiera alzado remolinos 
indignados de todo romantico pecho, ;qué volcanes no habria en- 
cendido el calificativo regulado? ;Olvidamos ya la consigna?: La 
liberté de Vart contre le despotisme des systémes, des codes et des 
régles. El romanticismo—, quién no lo sabe ?—se caracteriza por un 
ansia de liberacién infinita en pugna con el equilibrio clasico, contra 
la estrechez neoclasicista. Por ello se hablé de sus pontifices como de 
protestantes literarios contra la iglesia establecida.* Es arrebato es- 


* Le romantisme francaise, Paris, 1919, pag. 15. 


5 Petit de Julleville, Le théatre en France, Paris, 1923 (nouvelle edition), 
pag. 365. 
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pontaneo, superlativo ardor, desbordamiento casi primitivo. “jOh! 
cémo cansa el orden !’”—exclama Espronceda, en uno de los ultimos 
versos de El Diablo Mundo. 

“Imagen de lo que de ordinario no es,” define Valéry. 

El poeta romantico es, precisamente, el intérprete personal y de- 
mocratico de los instintos, de las ansias, las quejas y los temores 
genéricos de la humanidad que convive en torno de él. 

“El pensamiento debe estar oculto en los: versos, como la virtud 
nutritiva en el fruto,” asienta, por ultimo, el poeta de La Jeune 
Parque. 

éOculto el pensamiento de un poeta romantico? Si algunos clasi- 
cos, sobre todos los misticos espafioles, aprendieron a despreciarse a 
si mismos en la carne—a la manera de San Juan de la Cruz, por 
ejemplo, quien nos dice de su “cuerpo miserable,’ en un afan de 
trasponer el mundo terreno—, los romanticos cultivaron el automimo 
en aquel desprecio propio, divulgando y hasta exagerando sus tribu- 
laciones. Desparramandolas en todos los vientos con voluptuoso 
impudor y desenfrenado orgullo. Tal que si se gozaran en el con- 
tagio de las altas temperaturas sentimentales y en la llama viva de 
sus corazones, a la vez que, personalmente, se mantenian mas y mas 
alejados de la sociedad, en misantrépico retiro. Como si todas las 
potencias de la Naturaleza se confabularan para agobiarlos. El propio 
Nietzsche, pese a la voluntad de vivir que se le atribuye, tiene un 
sentimiento comtin con todos los poetas romanticos: creerse espiri- 
tualmente mas vigoroso que cualquier elemento, y hasta desafiarlo, 
al mismo tiempo que se duele del mundo y se pregunta, en constante 
interrogacion, si no habra otro menos triste que el de los mortales. 

Estudiado en la obra poética de sus hijos mas gloriosos, el roman- 
ticismo es la religion de la inconformidad, la inadaptacién al medio 
y la desventura. Esto se debe tanto a un origen de indole patoldgica, 
cuanto a que la vida de los romanticos por excelencia fué rica en 
amarguras, pobre en alegrias. Y como, segtin escribe el doctor Mara- 
dn, “el hombre, el duefio del planeta, de nada es menos duefio que de 
su vida afectiva,” la convulsion organica vegetativa de la emocidn, 
en choque inmediato con la realidad, perturbaba el sistema nervioso 
de aquellos hombres que casi nunca superaron la madurez fisica de 
los cincuenta afios.° 

De esta manera, compruébase entre sus vidas mas de un hecho 


6 Gregorio Marafién, Patologia e higiene de la emocién, Madrid, 1925, pag. 6. 
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comtn, mas de una trayectoria paralela que explica y justifica el 
parecido tonal de sus composiciones. Espronceda, Heine y Shelley, 
son libres pensadores. Los tres, como Byron, Keats, Chateaubriand, 
Musset, Lamartine y Angel Saavedra, viajan de uno en otro pais— 
voluntaria o forzosamente—sin hallar su centro propicio en ninguno. 
El cantor de Childe Harold, al igual que el de los Romances histéricos 
y el del Estudiante de Salamanca, fué soldado revolucionario. El del 
Intermezzo lirico no cedia ante el de Les caprices de Marianne en su 
menosprecio y burla de las tradiciones mas respetables. Licenciosos, 
algunos de ellos, suefian o ansian un amor puro, ideal, imposible y sin 
correspondencia. Otros—Schiller, Lamartine, Garcia Gutiérrez, nues- 
tro Gautier—ingresan en la milicia, sin avenirse con la disciplina. 
Consumidos, por fin, por supersensibilidad afectiva o ingénita debili- 
dad—Bécquer, Musset, Gautier—mueren tuberculosos. Heine, ciego 
y paralitico. Leopardi, de repentino ataque cardiaco. Nietzsche, men- 
talmente desequilibrado. Shelley en tragica aventura sobre un mar 
proceloso de Italia ...” 

Hijos del dolor, imaginativos desbordados, los jubilos que espo- 
radicamente asoman en ellos, trécanse pronto en angustia. Heine lo 
ilustra cabalmente con aquel soneto en que, tras de pintar la paz que 
reina en torno de la imagen de su amor presente, Mefisto le envenena 
el gozo anudandole al cuello las aureas hebras del cabello de la 
amada. Y Julian del Casal implora en Pax Animae: 


No me habléis mas de dichas terrenales 
que no quiero gustar, etc. 

El poeta romantico se dejaba arrastrar por su torrentera tempera- 
mental. Jamas sospeché cauce para sus trenos. Aqui la explicacion 
de la abundancia retérica de algunos. (Ce n'est pas moi qui pense, 
ce sont mes idées qui pensent pour moi, se vanagloriaba en cantar 
Lamartine.) El poeta de minorias, que apenas traspone en su dia el 
limite de los cien lectores ansiados por Stendhal, sefiorea, en cambio, 
en sus producciones, con pleno dominio de su ego y de sus palabras. 
Obliga a su arte a depender de su voluntad, sin consentir que sus 
pasiones manden en él. 

Leyendo algunas paginas de los poetas romanticos, tenemos de- 
recho a pensar que, de no haber alentado imperativas pasiones, y de 


7 Admirable, por extrafio dentro del romanticismo, es el cambio radical que 
se opera en la vida de Angel Saavedra, tan bien apuntado por Azorin: “El 
duque de Rivas,” en Clésicos y modernos, pags. 55-63. 
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no haber experimentado, ansiado o temido fracasos y crisis senti- 
mentales, no hubieran escrito versos. En el propio Gautier Benitez 
hallamos ejemplos concluyentes, como este de su poesia “A Luisa”: 

Tu eres mi Dios, mi religién, mi todo; 

por ti mi lira entusiasmada templo, 

por ti, mi dulce Luisa, por ti sola 

sed de laureles y de gloria tengo,® etc. 


Y Chateaubriand, sacrificando por un momento su caracteristica 
vanidad, dice en su oda “A Lydie”: 


Quelle immortalité vaut une nuit heureuse? ... 
Pour tes baisers, je vendrais l’avenir ! 


En sentido contrario, el poeta actual parece mejor artista. Crea, 
o trata de crear, un arte menos interesado. Sus motivos se abstienen, 
con frecuencia, de expresar un estado de animo personal. Con otras 
palabras, el frondoso arbol del romanticismo arraig6, entrafable- 
mente, en el rojo, trémulo y caliente solar del corazén humano. 

sa es la causa por la cual las obras romanticas—segiin acierta a 

recordar Ortega y Gasset—son las primeras, desde la invencién de 
la imprenta, que han gozado de grandes tiradas.° 

Véase, en consecuencia, por qué y cémo José Gautier Benitez, 
poeta romantico, no es poeta de minorias, sino todo lo contrario. Por 
su romanticismo espontaneo y la musicalidad de sus estrofas, se ex- 
plica su popularidad y se comprende la predileccién de que siempre 
ha sido objeto por nuestro pueblo. Hasta el punto de hacerse nece- 
sarias cinco ediciones de sus Poesias, donde se gusta poco de los 
libros, maxime si son de versos. 

La primera estrofa que recuerdo haber oido, siendo tan nifio que 
atin no era pecador, fué de labios maternos, y es ésta de Gautier : 


Por fin, coraz6n, por fin 
alienta con la esperanza, 
que entre nubes de carmin, 
del horizonte al confin, 
ya la tierra a ver se alcanza. 
—A Puerto Rico, “Regreso” 


8A Luisa, pag. 110. 


® José Ortega y Gasset, La deshumanizacién del arte, Madrid, 1928 (segunda 
edicién), pag. 11. 
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II 


Si la época de nuestro poeta fué la del romanticismo y en Gautier 
concurrieron las principales caracteristicas de aquel movimiento lite- 
rario, comprendié el espiritu de su tiempo y lo sirvid como ningun 
otro lirico en Puerto Rico. 

Ya quedé anotado, en forma genérica, que si el poeta romantico, 
lejos de ocultar sus sentimientos, los divulgaba sin recato, manteniase, 
en cambio, mas alejado cada dia de la sociedad. Y en el caso especi- 
fico de Gautier, su primer prologuista informa de la habitual con- 
centracién y reserva de su compafiero: “Gautier, en efecto—escribe 
Manuel Elzaburu—tenia muchos conocidos, pero muy pocos amigos ; 
y muy discreto en materia de expansiones, pocas veces entregaba a 
los demas su secreto, prefiriendo poner su confidencia en la cauta 
amistad de sus versos, que nos parecen estar publicando a perpetuidad 
la atractiva belleza de su espiritu idealista y sentimental.” Pero deje- 
mos hablar al propio poeta: 


Quiero en la vida adelantarme solo, 
aunque me hiera la irrisi6n mundana ; 
aunque tal vez, al despertar mafiana 
llore los goces que a mi orgullo inmolo. 


Quiero llegar de mi existencia al polo 
sin esos lazos de la vida humana, 
porque la ingrata sociedad profana 
lo mas sublime con su torpe dolo. 


Quien tenga el alma sin valor y fria, 
ese, en buen hora, su favor implore; 
pues, ya sea triste la existencia mia, 


o bien la dicha mi existir colore, 
jno quiero nadie que a mi lado ria!, 
jno quiero nadie que a mi lado llore !*® 


Vive cantando, padeciendo y amando. Muere joven de 30 ajfios. 
Fué romantico-hombre ; romantico-poeta. Por esa misma fidelidad 
a si mismo y a su tiempo, debemos recordarle. Pues sin Gautier, sin 
las poesias de Gautier, la menor de las grandes Antillas hubiera care- 
cido de voz romantica digna de oirse. No habria formado parte— 


10 “Misantropia,” obra citada, pag. 38. 
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aunque modesta, distinguida—de un movimiento universal que did 
color y sabor a medio siglo. 


III 


El atormentado Schopenhauer, pese a sus crueles decepciones, 0 
tal vez si porque no dejé de sofiar nunca la amorosa felicidad en 
medio de su profundo escepticismo al que no fué ajeno la despreciable 
actitud de su madre, pensaba que el amor es la mas fecunda fuente 
de la poesia. 

¢Cémo no sentir otro tanto el temperamento ardoroso, impre- 
sionable y sensible de Gautier Benitez? 


.. contra amor no valen 
las armas mejor templadas, 
ni hay guerrero que resista 
la fuerza de una mirada 
que penetra por los ojos 
y se apodera del alma," etc. 


Tal expresion ha sonado antes en la lira universal de Shakespeare : 
“Son los ojos los que hacen esclavos de amor.” Y como Gautier 
admira, canta y desea cuanto distinguen sus ojos—segtin confesion 
propia—no es de extrafiarse que sea afanoso enamorado del amor y 
que en sus versos los cante unidos: 


Ya termin6 mi dolor 

y acabaron mis enojos, 
porque anoche vi en tus ojos 
una mirada de amor. 


. 


Anoche vi esa expresién 
que llega al alma abrasada, 
porque dice la mirada 

lo que siente el corazon. 


No mas hacen padecer 

ni mas a amar se negaron 
ojos que a mirar llegaron 
como los tuyos ayer. 


11 “Zoraida,” obra citada, pag. 58. 
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Eso es que el alma delira, 
es que sin poder se niega, 
eso es que el alma se entrega 
sin quererlo y cuando mira.’* 


Fragmentos esos que reputo merecedores del recuerdo de aquella 
“Cantiga aos seus olhos” del poeta portugués del siglo XVI Cristdbal 
Falgao, por su fina e ingenua intimidad : 


Convenio hice con mis ojos 
que no os quisiera ver. 

Mas sin poder mantener 

lo que concerté con ellos, 
mal el convenio tomaron ; 
vuestros ojos son tan bellos, 
que fue al dejaros de ver 
cuando mis ojos cegaron, etc. 


Afinidad tonal explicable en el hecho histérico de que uno y otro 
lirico son ramas de diferente época del entronque comun de los can- 
cioneros hispanicos del siglo XV. 

En sus décimas tituladas “Una pregunta” es, quizas, donde Gau- 
tier logra mas halagador y caricioso acento. Dicen, en parte, asi: 


Sol espléndido y radiante 
en la ancha esfera sujeto; 
no te pregunto el secreto 
de tu esplendor rutilante ; 
ni por qué, nube distante, 
tifies de épalo y rubi; 

pero perd6name si 

te pregunto en mi querella, 
isi estara pensando en mi 
como estoy pensando en ella? 
Brisa, que acaso pasando 
jugaste con su cabello, 

tu que besaste su cuello, 
su mejilla acariciando, 

y que luego murmurando 
te fuiste lejos de alli, 

si eres la misma que aqui 


12“Ten animo,” obra citada, pags. 51-52. 
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pasas sin marcar tu huella, 
responde si piensa en mi, 
como estoy pensando en ella. 


. . . . . 


Sol y luna, mar y viento, 
nubes y noche, ayudadme, 

y en vuestro idioma contadme 
si es mio su pensamiento; 

si es igual su sentimiento 

a este que mi pecho hiere, 
decid si mi amor prefiere 

a la calma que perdié: 

j decidme, en fin, si me quiere 
lo mismo que la amo yo!** 


Analogo pasién—fuego de trépico en su arcilla enferma—pone en 
todos los cantos. Y a veces, segtin acontecia a no pocos romanticos, 
incurre en ripios; y apura a tales extremos la realidad, que su expre- 
sién se vulgariza sin cristalizar en poesia. Otras, en recompensa, si 
no crea dentro de esa vaguedad simbolica tan propicia a un Maeter- 
linck, a un Régnier, consigue, en breve superficie, profundo calado: 


El fragil vidrio que al calor resiste 
cuando la llama vivida resguarda, 

en menudos fragmentos saltaria 

si lo tocase el agua. ‘ 
Si el pobre coraz6n que ha resistido 
tantos afios de oculto sufrimiento, 
sintiese un dia de tus dulces labios 

el perfumado beso, 

en ese instante de suprema dicha, 

que a sofiar no se atreve la esperanza, 
no me preguntes, jay!, qué pasaria, 
jj acuérdate del agua! 


IV 


Bastan las estrofas hasta aqui glosadas para percibir en Gautier 
influencias extrafias, para determinar que si la forma de sus versos 
es tradicional, sus ideas no siempre son originales. Pero imanta de 
sus poesias un hechizo melancdlico y sensual al mismo tiempo. Me- 


18 Obra citada, pags. 67-69. 14 Obra citada, pag. 96. 
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lancolia y sensualidad que conviven en nuestro espiritu y en nuestro 
paisaje tropical, curvo, suave, sugerente. 

Quizas por esto los valores sentimentales mas poderosos, acucia- 
dores y visibles en la obra de Gautier, son la mujer y la tierra bori- 
quefias. Su sensibilidad oscila entre el amor y la patria: sus motivos 
principales. Confunde entrafiablemente ambos quereres. Y no sabe 
desintegrarlos cuando la nostalgia de la ausencia afina y enternece 
mas y mas sus recuerdos: 


Mientras errante por extrafio suelo 

me acuerdo de mi patria; 

mientras el santo amor de la familia 
guarde mi alma; 

mientras tenga mi mente inspiraciones, 
sonidos mi garganta ; 

mientras mi sangre por mis venas corra, 
tengo que amarla. 


Que no pruebe jamas la miel del beso 
de mi madre adorada; 

que nunca aborde mi velera nave 

al puerto de mi patria; 

que las olas arrojen mi cadaver 
sobre ignorada playa, 

todo, todo, jlo juro!, lo prefiero 
primero que olvidarla,*® 


En “Ausencia,” le dice a su tierra: 


Ta das vida a la doncella 
que inspira mi frenesi, 
a ella la quiero por ti, 
y a ti te quiero por ella.*® 
En “Regreso,” afiade : 
y en todo cuanto yo quiero 
hay algo, patria, de ti.1* 
El poema “j Puerto Rico!” se inicia con la unién de ambos cultos: 
; Borinquen! Nombre al pensamiento grato 
como recuerdo de un amor profundo,"* etc. 


15 “Deber de amar,” obra citada, pags. 71-72. 16 Obra citada, pags. 100-1. 
17 Obra citada, pag. 105. 18 Obra citada, pag. 195. 
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Y mas adelante: 


Antes que llegue mi postrero dia 

y mi cantar se extinga con mi aliento, 
jtoma, patria, mi ultima poesia ! 

j Ella es de mi amor el testamento! 
j Ella el Adios que tu cantor te envia! 


Pero no se conforma, no, con despedirse. La despedida implica 
intencién o necesidad de alejarse. Y él ya no se concibe apartado de 
su suelo. Ni a la propia muerte le concede fuerzas para arrancarlo 
del solar nativo. Lejos de preocuparse—cuando el definitivo trance 
le va a mudar de la vida a lo desconocido—por el destino de ultra- 
tumba, se siente—contrario al confiado pensar de Fray Luis de Gra- 
nada—detenido a una cosa deste mundo: su tierra. Se imagina en la 
paz del camposanto. Y exclama, casi moribundo ya: 


Que yo pueda sentir, si alli se siente, 
a mi alredor y sobre mi, muy cerca, 
el vivo rayo de mi sol de fuego 

y esta adorada borinquefia tierra.” 


Si, de acuerdo con la definicién azoriniana, cldsico es “un escritor 
que en su tiempo ha sido representativo de un estado espiritual colec- 
tivo,” ninguno lo es mas en nuestro pueblo que el romantico José 
Gautier Benitez. 


V 


Antes de concluir, unas palabras sobre la nueva edicién. Plausible 
—+y le tributamos nuestro aplauso agradecido—es el esfuerzo de la 
Libreria y Editorial Campos. Lastima que el celo de quienes lo eje- 
cutaron no se empefiara en producir un texto limpio de erratas. Mu- 
chas son las que se notan en esta impresién hecha en Espafia por 
imprenta cuyo pie no aparece en el ejemplar que tenemos a mano. 
Otras palmas, no menos fervorosas, para la idea de recoger, a manera 
de apéndice, y bajo el titulo Corona Literaria en honor de D. José 
Gautier Benitez, cuanto los mas representativos contemporaneos del 
poeta escribieron a la hora de su muerte. 

Los contemporaneos de Gautier coinciden, unanimes, en un punto : 
la inmortalidad del poeta. Carlos Pefiaranda le considera, sin disputa, 


19“A mis amigos,” obra citada, pag. 146. 
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el primero de los liricos de Puerto Rico. Lola Rodriguez de Tid, 
exclama : 


Mas no, no puede tanto 

el golpe de la muerte: cruda, impia, 
no extinguira su canto, 

que su tierna armonia 

al rigor del olvido desafia. 


Miguel Sanchez Pesquera, refiriéndose al patrio duelo, resume: 


Llora en tu primer poeta 
a tu postrero cantor. 


Y Carlos Maria Sama—sin que estos sean los tnicos acordes acerca de 
la perdurabilidad espiritual de nuestro romantico—afirma : 


Tu no mueres: si el helado 
cuerpo la tierra aprisiona, 
brilla siempre tu corona, 

vive tu canto inspirado. 

Canto que el tiempo respeta 
porque un alma en él se agita; 
que en cada verso palpita 

el coraz6n del poeta. 


José A. BaLsEIRo 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE TREATMENT OF THE HORSE AND HAWK 
EPISODES IN THE LITERATURE 
OF FERNAN GONZALEZ 


A kingdom for a horse and a hawk—such is the tale, whether 
purely legendary or of historical basis, which is related of Castile in 
the eleventh century. This democratic frontier county defied her lord, 
aristocratic Leén, the continuator of the Visigothic empire. Castile 
affirmed her personality through her rebellious and valiant leader, the 
Count Fernan Gonzalez, who always chafed under the sign of vas- 
salage, the ceremony of kissing the master’s hand: 


... mucho le pesaba 
de besar la mano a ninguno ... 
—Duran, No. 712 


It was this tiny county of Castile which was later to become the very 
heart of Spain. 

Spain holds the honor of being one of the few countries which 
have popular epics. Of the various outstanding heroes of her epic 
cycles—Rodrigo the Goth, Bernardo del Carpio, Fernan Gonzalez, 
the Siete Infantes de Lara, and the Cid—Fern4n Gonzalez is pre- 
eminently the Castilian hero, just as the Cid is the national hero. 
Fernan Gonzalez closely follows the Cid in the hearts of the people, 
and, since he resembles him in many ways, presents an equally inter- 
esting personage to study. Wolf? says of the Poema de Fernén Gon- 
zdlez: Esta poema canta, lo mismo que el “Poema del Cid,” los hechos 
de un héroe nacional celebradisimo, del famoso conde Fernén Gon- 
zdlez, fundador de la grandeza de Castilla, tan bravo y tan temible 
para los infieles como el mismo héroe de Vivar ... 

The rebellion which Fernan Gonzalez led against the domination 
of Leon over Castile appealed to the regional patriotism of the Cas- 
tilians and accounts for the importance given to the epic material in 
Spanish literature. However, the literature of Fernan Gonzalez is 
not as widespread as one might expect, for, as Menéndez Pidal? points 
out, since the Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez is a sample of the feudal 
epic which in France produced many works relating the wars of 
powerful barons against the monarchy, in Spain the genre had no 


1 Historia de las literaturas castellana y portuguesa, p. 187. 
2 L épopée castillane a travers la littérature espagnole, 1910, pp. 53-54. 
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deep roots because feudalism was not very strong there, especially 
in democratic Castile. The rebellious vassal thus did not become one 
of the favorite types of Castilian poetry since he had no reason to 
develop after the dispute with Leén was ended. 

Of the source material of Fernan Gonzalez, there are known some 
thirty-two ballads, an epic poem, about seventeen chronicles and old 
histories, three poems, several chapters of El Conde Lucanor, eight 
plays, and three novels. Unfortunately, some of these works are 
known by title only, as the material itself has never been found. Aside 
from the lost works, there are doubtless many not yet discovered and 
many to which I could find no reference. 

One of the most interesting incidents connected with the legend 
of Fernan Gonzalez is that of the horse and hawk. As to what, his- 
torically, might have given rise to the contract of the horse and the 
hawk, Menéndez Pidal has an interesting theory.* In the Middle 
Ages the beneficiary of a gift gave something of small value to impart 
to it the indispensable character of an exchange. The objects gener- 
ally used were gloves, cloak, certain quantity of wine or wheat, mule, 
horse, hawk. The horse and hawk together figure in various docu- 
ments of the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the case of Fernan 
Gonzalez they might be supposed to be in exchange for certain rights 
ceded the County ; whence one could say that the King had ceded the 
County in exchange for a horse and a hawk. Historically, Castile 
did not become completely independent until 1037, when Bermudo III 
ceded the title of kingdom to his sister Sancha, as a dowry, when she 
married the last Castilian count, Fernando. 

Another theory is set forth by Pitollet* when he says that Llorente 
cites a charter of November 25, 1057, in which Sancho V of Navarre 
sells to Sancho Fortiinez the monastery of San Miguel de Yécoza 
and its dependencies for a horse and two hawks. This might well 
have been the origin of the legend in connection with Fernan Gon- 
zalez. 

Before examining the details of the various treatments in litera- 
ture of the legend of the horse and hawk, let us briefly review the 
story in order to have a starting point for the discussion. In one of 
the Cortes at Leén the King bought of Fernan Gonzalez a horse and 


8 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 


*“Notes au ‘Poema de Fernén Gonzélez’,” in Bulletin hispanique, 1902, 
p. 158. 
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a hawk, the conditions of the contract being that, if the price were 


not paid by the day agreed upon, the amount should increase by 
geometrical progression : 


al gallarin® gelo vendié el conde. 
—Crénica rimada 


Time passed and the King neglected payment, although the Count 
demanded it on various occasions. After being reminded of the rap- 
idly increasing debt by repeated raids into Leonese territory, the King 
finally had to send a steward with instructions to pay the Count. 
When Fernan Gonzalez and the steward came to settle the account 
it was soon seen that payment was impossible, since, according to the 
gallarin clause, the sum of the preceding day had been doubled for 
each day of default, and the debt was some three years overdue. 
Then the King, after due consultation with his vassals, agreed to free 
Castile from vassalage in lieu of payment, a proposal quite pleasing to 
the Count. And thus it was that Castile gained her independence. 

Pitollet considers it absurd that the horse should have been bought 
by no less a personage than Sancho the Fat, who had been dethroned 
because his disease made him the object of ridicule, since he could 
not even walk unaided, much less mount a horse. The sale, however, 
took place after the cure in Cordoba: 


Sancho el Gordo ... para adelgazar el cuerpo ... fué a Cordoba: piisose 
en cura. —Mariana, VIII, VII 


The comparison of the horse and hawk episodes in the literature 
of Fernan Gonzalez may be made in the following works: 


Cronica rimada (end of the twelfth century) 
Poema de Fernén Gonszdlez, edition of Marden, 1904 (1250 or shortly 
afterward) 
Crénica general, in Marden’s Poema (Alfonso X lived 1220?-1284) 
Crénica de 1344, selections given in Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, XI, 
1903 
Ballads : 
Duran, Romancero general, Nos. 198, 706, 712 
Menéndez Pidal, “Notas para el romancero del Conde Fernén Gon- 
zélez,” in Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, 1898, Nos. 5, 27 


5 For the theory of the oriental origin of the gallarin, see Bulletin hispa- 
nique, 1902, pp. 159-60. 
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Mariana, Historia general de Espatia, Libro VIII (1601-1623) 
Lope de Vega, El Conde Fernén Gonzélez (1622) 
Rojas Zorilla, La més hidalga hermosura (1645) 


The subject can best be considered under the three main divisions 
of the legend: the sale, the demands for payment, the redemption. 
The complete story is given briefly in the Crénica rimada, ballad 712 
of Duran, and Mariana; in detail, in the Crénica general, the Crénica 
de 1344, and Lope. The Crénica de 1344 contains the most detailed 
account. In the rest are to be found only fragmentary accounts. 

The Sale.—That the horse had belonged to Almanzor is mentioned 
in only five of the documents: Poema, Crénica general, Crénica de 
1344, ballad 712 of Duran, and Lope. Only Lope leads up to the 
King’s great desire to possess the horse and the hawk by a most fan- 
tastic description. After relating to the King the marvelous swiftness 
of horse and hawk and Almanzor’s grief at the loss of his horse, the 
messenger proceeds : 


De una yegua enamorada 
Del viento, naci6 en la orilla 
Del Betis, por maravilla 
Ni vista ni imaginada. 

El es blanco, y todo escrito 
De letras, que juraran 
Que en lengua arabiga estan, 
Como a la vista remito. 


Del corto cuello a los pies 
Baja la crin, que ella sola 
Se iguala, porque la cola 
Pabellon de cerda es. 


Las fuertes piernas sustentan 
Vientre grueso en proporcion; 
y aunque de esmeraldas son 
Los ojos, ser fuego intentan. 


La boca, para enfrenar 
Bella, de quien digo, en suma, 
Viéndole tascar espuma, 
Que era caballo de mar. 
—El Conde Ferndén Gonzdlez, Act II 


That part of Lope’s description concerning the amazing fleetness 
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of horse and hawk was borrowed and shortened by Rojas Zorilla, 
who merely mentions the sale, since the episode of the horse and 
hawk does not fit into the plot of his play. 

The price is given as “35,000 maravedis, al gallarin,” in the Cré- 
nica rimada; as “1,000 marcos daquella moneda, gallarin,” in the 
Poema; as “1,000 marcos de plata o que lo valiesse segund la moneda 
que a esse tiempo corrie,” in the Cronica general and the Crénica de 
1344; and as “1,000 marcos de plata,” in Lope. 

The majority of the documents use the noncommittal passive 
voice as regards the proposal of the terms of sale, but the Crénica 
rimada and Lope make Fernan Gonzalez himself stipulate the gallarin 
clause. 

Only the Poema, the Crénica general, and the Crénica de 1344 
give details as to the legality of the contract, stating that it was 
written by “Cartas por A BC partydas,” duly signed and witnessed. 
Pitollet® remarks that in the spirit of the Fuero Juzgo, which was 
still law in Leén, agreements must be written under certain con- 
ditions, and however fantastic the terms were then binding. 

The Demands for Payment.—It was at this same Cortes that the 
Queen treacherously led Fernan Gonzalez to his imprisonment in 
Navarre. In the interval between this incident and the first demand 
for payment come the Count’s escape from prison through the efforts 
of Sancha, his future wife, a war with Navarre, and a new dispute 
with Leén. Sancho had sought the aid of Fernan Gonzalez against 
some invading Moors. While Fernan Gonzalez was at Ledn the 
Moors invaded some near-by territory, and on the expedition against 
them he refused to take Leonese troops. The return to Leén resulted 
in a free-for-all fight between the Leonese and the Castilian soldiers. 
Keeping in mind that there was now at least one bitter grievance on 
each side, it is not then surprising to find Fernan Gonzalez absent 
from the Leonese court for some time. 

Meantime, the time for payment had arrived. Fernan Gonzalez 
sent messengers to the King to collect for the debt. The King replied 
that his own collectors had not yet returned with the tribute, but that 
when they should he would pay the Count. The latter was naturally 
pleased at this delay, given the terms of the contract. However, the 
King promptly forgot the whole affair. 

A summons to the Count that he appear at the Cortes or forfeit 


® Bulletin hispanique, 1902, p. 158. 
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the County soon brought him to Leon. The irate King refused to 
allow the Count to kiss his hand and demanded of him bondsmen, 
fiadores, for the long list of grievances he held against him. Chief 
of these were that the Count had so long absented himself from the 
Cortes and that he had openly rebelled—“alzarse con la tierra.” Just 
to what this refers is not clear as the raids come later. The Count 
justifies his failure to appear at the Cortes by the treachery attending 
his last appearance there. Then he, in turn, immediately demands 
fiadores of the King for the long overdue debt, claiming that if he 
had rebelled it was with just cause since the King held the Count’s 
property by force by not paying the debt: “ca me tenedes mio auer 
forcgado bien a tres annos” (Crénica general, XXXIV). The result 
of this insolence was the immediate imprisonment of the Count. 

Sancha again frees Fernan Gonzalez, this time by exchanging 
clothes with him and remaining in the prison herself. The King 
allows his admiration for Sancha’s courage and devotion to overcome 
his chagrin at having been deceived, and releases her. While the 
Count appreciates this, he loses no time in again demanding payment 
upon threat of a raid (Crénica general, XX XVII; Duran, No. 706) 
Lope softens the Count’s ungratefulness by having him plan the raid 
before he hears of Sancha’s release. 

The Count’s inroads upon Leonese property finally force the King 
to send a steward to pay the Count. The instructions vary : “tod aquel 
auer”’ (Crénica general, XX XVII) ; “aquellos mil marcos” (Crénica 
de 1344) ; “lo que a pagar se obligara” (Duran, 712) ; “enteramente” 
(Mariana, VIII, VII). The steward was also to collect from the 
Count for the damage done by his raids. Lope does not have this 
incident of the stewards, but includes the idea with the final reckoning 
between the Count and the King in person. In this incident the King 
shows his lack of a mathematical sense by the fact that he ever even 
thought of the possibility of settling this debt at so late a date. It was 
three years overdue according to the Poema, the Crénica general, 
ballad 712 of Duran, ballad 27 of Pidal ; two years according to Lope. 
Had the King been able to double the number one, even, “al gallarin” 
through only twenty-two times, he would have seen that the result 
already surpassed a million. But it didn’t take the steward and the 
Count long to realize the utter impossibility of payment. Since Fer- 
nan Gonzalez refused to accept part payment (Crénica de 1344), the 
steward had to return to the King with the unwelcome news. Then 
did the King repent of his bargain. 
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It is interesting to note the many different ways of expressing the 
enormous amount of the debt after these years of default: 


Tanto crecio el gallaryn que lo non pagaria el reynado. (Crénica 
rimada ) 

Todos los de Vropa non lo podrian pagar. (Poema, 733d) 

... Quantos omnes en Espanna auie que lo non podrien pagar... (Cré- 
nica general, XXXIV) 

... por todo el aver del mundo que non podria ser contado nin ser assu- 
mado por bocas de onbres ... (Crénica de 1344) 

Sumaba tanto la paga, 

Que no pudo numerallo. (Ballad 706 of Duran) 

Pero no basta a pagallo 

Porque muy mucho sumaba. (Ballad 712 of Duran) 

... no bastaban los tesores reales para pagar... (Mariana, VIII, VII) 

Corriendo el precio del azor doblado De uno en dos, de dos en cuarto, 
y luego Un infinito laberinto ciego; [and] Millones de marcos seran. 
(Lope, Act IIT) 


The Redemption —After the steward’s return the King takes 
counsel with his vassals as to what is to be done about this contract, 
the legality of which never seems to be doubted. They come to the 
decision that, since the debt cannot be paid and there would always 
be trouble with Castile over it, the King might as well propose the 
freedom of Castile in payment. In all but the Crénica de 1344, which 
is treated later on, the Count is overjoyed and immediately consents 
to the proposal. The Crénica general, ballad 712 of Duran, and Lope, 
all represent the chief source of the Count’s joy as being the reali- 
zation that he would no longer have to “besar la mano a ninguno.” 
Only the Crénica de 1344 and Lope mention the legal formula of this 
new contract. Lope does not alter the essentials of this episode except 
by making the Count be the one to make the proposal in a personal 
arrangement between himself and the King. In the style of the 
Golden Age play, this one too ends with a general embracing! 

From the preceding comparison it will be seen that there are four 
accounts which are quite closely related : the Poema, as far as it goes; 
the Crénica general; the ballad En los reinos de Leén, number 712 
of Duran; and Lope, except where dramatic art makes necessary 
minor changes. Nor are the other accounts, aside from the Crénica 
de 1344, very different from these where the incidents correspond. 

The Crénica de 1344 has in great detail an account not found 
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elsewhere and quite different in many respects. After the return of 
the steward, the King, to show his power, reverts to the question of 
the Count’s robos and challenges him to battle. Sancho and his men 
find the Count already at Carrién in preparation for another raid. 
All is set for hostilities when some prelates succeed in obtaining a 
three-day truce, the contending parties to meet the following day at 
the ford of Carrién, the stream which forms the boundary line, in 
order to discuss matters. Their meeting is set forth in even more 
spirited form than here in that superb ballad, Castellanos y leoneses, 
which in itself contains nothing to place it in the horse and hawk 
episodes. It is here at Carrién that the Crénica places the refusal of 
the King to allow the Count to kiss his hand, and his demand for 
bondsmen, incidents placed by the other documents at the Cortes in 
Leén which immediately precedes the imprisonment. 

A delightful human comedy now ensues. The bustling prelates 
again intervene as peacemakers, this time through a general council 
with King Sancho’s vassals. In this meeting all blame the King for 
not having heeded their warning that he pay up on time, and they 
insist on the legality of the Count’s claim. It is they who propose 
the freedom of Castile to the King, provided the consent of the Count 
can be obtained. Although the King realizes that his men are right 
in their conclusions, he fears a tarnishing of his royal honor. The 
emissaries promise to guard against that. They do so by first making 
other proposals to the Count, to all of which he demands payment in 
full. Then they suggest the freedom of Castile, “provided Sancho 
consents.” The Count also shows his human vanity by hiding his 
joy in the calm statement that he will consult with his men and let 
the emissaries know later. The Count’s wife, Sancha, is present at 
this council and helps to approve the arrangement. The Castilians 
realize that payment is impossible and claim they would be displeasing 
God to uselessly continue hostilities against those of the faith. The 
Count has his messengers tell the King that although he, Fernan 
Gonzalez, has received much evil at the hands of the Leonese and 
their King, nevertheless, to “guardar el servicio a Dios’ the Castilians 
would consent to the proposal. Then the Castilians give vent to their 
great joy over that which was beyond their wildest hopes, the re- 
lease of Castile from vassalage—and all for a horse and a hawk. 


HELEN V. TERRY 


FRANCES SHIMER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount CarRROLL, ILLINOIS 


DOS FIGURAS DE LA MUSICA ESPANOLA 
CONTEMPORANEA 


Espafia, pais eminentemente folklorico, rico como pocos en esos 
acentos del alma que son los cantos del pueblo, pais de honda raigam- 
bre, de recia envergadura en sus liricas expansiones, de bruscas grada- 
ciones sentimentales, pasionalmente exaltado en Andalucia, sereno y 
ritual en Murcia y Valencia, austero en Castilla, musical por exce- 
lencia en Vasconia y Catalufia, bucdlico en Asturias y Galicia; Espafia 
que tiene el bello historial de sus troneros y de sus viguelistas célebres, 
que encierra un tesoro de musica sacra, que cuenta entre sus musicos 
de la antigiiedad al célebre Cabezén de quien se dice que influyo a 
Bach ; Espafia que puede enorgullecerse de tener entre las grandes 
figuras del pasado al excelso Victoria que rivaliza en significado con 
el genial Palestrina; Espajfia, en fin, profusa en belleza y en arte, con 
sus canciones medioevales, con sus influencias arabes y su gitanismo 
andaluz, con los casi desconocidos cantos vernaculos de la montaraz 
Vasconia; Espafia, en una palabra, fuente propicia para las altas 
especulaciones musicales, no tuvo creadores que dieran forma a todos 
estos elementos hasta hace muy pocos ajfios. 

Durante mucho tiempo la musica en Espafia permanecié esta- 
cionada en tres de sus varios aspectos: en la musica de iglesia—en la 
que existen verdaderas joyas—en el canto popular—que siempre ha 
mantenido su pristina pureza—y en las manifestaciones teatrales— 
serviles modelos de ese teatro lirico italiano del XIX. 

Con Felipe Pedrell e Isaac Albéniz empieza y de qué portentosa 
manera—la reciente historia del arte espafiol contemporaneo. 

Como no es posible en el espacio de esta lectura enumerar amplia- 
mente todos los que desde Albéniz a nuestros dias han engrandecido 
la musica hispana, voy a limitar mis citas concretandolas a determi- 
nadas figuras de nuestro tiempo: Falla y Turima. 

No quiero empero silenciar los nombres gloriosos de Granados, 
Usandizaga, Guridi, Conrado del Campo, Oscar Espla, Haftter, 
Mompéon, Infante, Rodrigo, Padre José Antonio de San Sebastian 
hasta una veintena en toda Espafia cuya labor es hoy conocida en los 
grandes centros musicales. 

Manuel de Falla—parece que aun acabo de vivir el momento en 
que tuve la ocasién de conocer a Manuel de Falla en Madrid, en una 
casa donde se hacia musica entre gentes intelectuales. Acababa él de 
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llegar de su adorada Andalucia y, atin desconocido, apenas se ad- 
vertia en su modesta apariencia otra cosa que no fuera la actitud del 
hombre que interroga, que viendo ahondar el medio en el que va a 
desenvolverse ; solo en su mirada, penetrante y aguda, podia el ob- 
servador descubrir la traza del genio. 

Yo era casi nifio, asistia a aquella reuniOn en curioso espectador 
y puedo aseguraros que me impresiono profundamente aquel hombre 
nuevo en el mundo madrilefio, que a su cualidad de pianista extraor- 
dinario unia la mas encantadora de las modestias: Falla, timido de 
una sencillez poco usual en los artistas de su genio, se sonrojaba al 
ser cumplimentado por los que le escuchabamos. 

Perdi luego su contacto y no volvi a encontrarle hasta algin 
tiempo después con ocasién de unas célebres oposiciones a un piano 
gran cola que la casa “Ortiz y Cusso” de Barcelona donaba al pianista 
vencedor en la prueba. 

Cuarenta eran los opositores y excuso deciros que entre los cua- 
renta los habia artistas consumados que provocaron el entusiasmo del 
auditorio. 

Manuel de Falla fué el ultimo en presentarse. Su arte exquisito 
borré los entusiasmos anteriores y a la vez que el fallo del publico 
consiguié el fallo unanime del jurado. Pero ... este primer triunfo 
muy decisivo en la vida de Falla por si sdlo, con decir mucho, ‘no lo 
dice todo. Detras de ese hecho memorable en la vida del compositor 
hispano se oculta otro muy importante que tanto dice de la modestia 
de Falla como de los temores que le inspiraba en viciado ambiente 
espafiol de aquella época. 

Ya entonces Manuel de Falla habia terminado su célebre Opera 
La vida breve obra premiada por la Academia de Bellas Artes. Es 
decir: Falla era ya el gran compositor que hoy ha consagrado el 
mundo, quien se disponia obscuramente, con el solo titulo de extraor- 
dinario pianista a trasladarse a Francia, llevando consigo, por todo 
capital, tres mil pesetas, producto de la venta del piaho ganado en las 
oposiciones, y sus obras, producto de sus suefios y anhelos que nadie 
conocia. 

Su vida en la capital francesa fué la gestacién laboriosa de su 
renombre de hoy. Falla luché denodadamente, vivid una vida mo- 
desta, pero ni un momento decayé su fé ... y en esas horas tristes, 
melancolicas, horas dificiles para su animo, pero tan fecundas para el 
creador, Falla iba tejiendo, con el ahinco tenaz de los predestinados 
la trama de su inmensa labor, esa labor que andando el tiempo le ha 
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colocado entre los grandes compositores del arte musical contempo- 
raneo. 

La obra de Manuel de Falla se caracteriza no solo por su alta 
calidad—calidad que preside toda la buena musica moderna—sino 
por su significado netamente espafiol y porque va a la raigambre, 
a la verdadera médula del pueblo. Rara vez utiliza Falla auténticos 
temas populares (conoce éstos profundamente porque de ellos ha 
hecho un largo y minucioso estudio): es la escencia de los cantos 
vernaculos lo que él recoge para sus estilizaciones. Melodia, har- 
monia, ritmos, sistema tonal, todo responde fielmente al espiritu na- 
cionalista que reflejan sus creaciones. En ellas nada hay de mas, la 
justa técnica como medio necesario a la expresiOn de sus sentimientos. 

Falla es un cantor del paisaje que sabe captar la belleza que lo 
anima, que asocia el sentimiento con el ambiente, y cuando su fan- 
tasia le lleva a pasear sus suefios poéticos por las bermejas tierras de 
Andalucia es de la vida intensa que le rodea de donde hace brotar sus 
imagenes. Eso que es independiente de la plastica, eso que huye y 
que nuestro espiritu persigue obstinado, eso que Ilamamos interpre- 
tacion de la naturaleza que no es mera descripcion, sino lenguaje 
sencillo del hondo expresar de las cosas de ella, sublime comunidén del 
alma y del cosmos, eso Manuel de Falla lo ha penetrado en el mas 
profundo sentido naturista y humano. 

Naturista y humano: no os extrafiéis: existe una musica que en si 
recoge el misterioso y complejo vibrar de la naturaleza, ese senti- 
miento ritmico que Unamuno llama lo mas intimo del paisaje y cuando 
el artista la hace suya, cuando la ha incorporado a sus anhelos se logra 
el milagro de una maravillosa fusion de sentimientos que van rectos 
a la esencia eterna de la vida. 

Por eso Falla es grande, porque logra esa fusion de sentimientos. 
Su musica nos arrastra, es la pasion desbordante, es la esencia de la 
pasion, pasién grande, pasién universal que por doquiera es la misma 
sin distincién de pueblos ni de razas. 

He aqui el Falla de las Noches en los jardines de Espatia, de La 
vida breve del Amor brujo ... 

Hay otro Falla, el de sus ultimas obras, el del Retablo de Maese 
Pedro y del Concierto con clavicémbalo ... cuya atormentada per- 
sonalidad y castigado arte nos describe con soberano acierto el gran 
exégeta francés André Coeray cuando dice: “el verdadero Falla 
esta menos en la joven alegria del Corregidor y la molinera que en el 
mantenido ardor del Retablo y del Concierto con clavicémbalo en 
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donde expresa la quintaesencia de una musica espafiola, eliminando 
de ella lo pintoresco y acentuado su sabor acre: la obra abstracta arde 
dentro, guarda la llamia de la Espafia religiosa sin revelarla a los ojos, 
expresa con gravedad casi ascética los rasgos profundos del alma 
espafiola. Ningun elemento toma de la musa popular para estas obras 
y jamas ha sido Falla mas espajiol que en ellas ni ha estado mas cerca 
de Cervantes y de Santa Teresa.” 

Joaquin Turima, el otro ilustre andaluz, ostenta en su misica la 
marca del flamenquismo: es un cantor de Sevilla enamorado de su 
luz y de su ambiente. 

La diferencia entre el arte de Turima y el de Manuel de Falla 
reside precisamente en esto: en el aspecto flamenco de la musica del 
primero y el aspecto gitano de la del segundo. 

Falla cultiva otra vena distinta, es otra su Andalucia: la Andalucia 
que lleva sobre si el legado de pasién y también de fatalismo que rige 
su vida interna con tanto ahinco en el sector gitano. Y la Andalucia 
de Turima es la otra, la de la gracia, la panoramica, la helénica. Por 
eso mientras Falla, el inmenso, inquieto ahonda en los latidos des- 
garrados del gitanismo, Turima canta la madurez radiante de una 
primavera andaluza, se emociona ante el espectaculo de una tarde en 
las riberas perfumadas del Guadalquivir. 

Fantasia vaga estremecida y gusta ensimismarse bajo el purisimo 
cielo sevillano, y son orgias de luz o rumores de fiesta lejana en la 
hora del véspero, o nocturnos sentimentales en los que el eco de una 
cancion nos invade de recuerdos, lo que el mtsico poeta aprisiona en 
sus suefios, lo que luego en sus cuadros musicales revive animado por 
la magia de los sonidos. 

Turima es un atico. La belleza del paisaje que la musica puede 
interpretar en toda su intensidad la capta Turima para reflejarla en 
fondos y en atmdsferas musicales de alto valor. Y sin abandonar, 
cuando se presenta en sus creaciones, la nota fuerte el rasgo acusado, 
Turima prefiere, de acuerdo con los intimos dictados de su tempera- 
mento aquellos matices que no por tenues y serenos dejan de expresar 
una honda e impresionante emociOn, una suave sonrisa dice mucho 
mas a veces que un gesto tragico. 

La obra perfectamente equilibrada de Joaquin Turima no suscita 
en nosotros las violaciones de la pasién exaltada, no nos arrastra al 
desbordamiento: nos invita, serenamente emocionados, a extender la 
vista al horizonte donde nuestra alma ve reflejarse el cuadro incom- 
parable de una intensa vision poética. 
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Su Sinfonia Sevillana palpitante cuadro de embriagadoras suge- 
rencias, monumentos al ritmo y al colos, trozo arrancado a la pinto- 
resca vida sevillana, revela, como toda la obra de Turima, al genial 
maestro en penetrantes y muy sutiles emociones. Esa caracteristica en 
la modalidad expresiva de Turima, sin desgarradas exaltaciones, pero 
de honda emotividad, esa caricia constante de su franca vena lirica, 
avalorada por cambiantes ritmos, esa claridad latina y clasicismo en el 
fondo de sus concepciones, ese dominio completo de la forma, esas 
amplias perspectivas espirituales que el poeta descubre a nuestra con- 
templacién facetas del alma andaluza, aspectos tipicos de aquella Es- 
pafia colorista, estan diciendo que Joaquin Turima es uno de los pri- 
meros en el reducido ntimero de los grandes. 

Lo mejor de la obra de Turima es que nos hace vibrar hondo, muy 
hondo sin llegar a penetrar en los dominios de un romanticismo 
pasado, pero avivando nuestra emotividad con calidas atmdsferas. 
Y es que Turima se ha percatado de que en todas las cosas vive un 
alma y esa alma profunda, poética o exaltada—es precisamente lo 
que interesa en la obra de arte. Lo demas, la mayor o menor tempera- 
tura, es cuestidn de actitud, de reaccién frente a la vida: unos la ven 
intensamente tragica ; viven su pasion o comentan su fatalismo, otros 
optan por su lado mas apacible; viven su poesia penetrante o suave, 
y entre estos cantores de serena belleza, de recénditas armonias, co- 
rresponde lugar preeminente al atico, al sutilisimo Joaquin Turima. 


PEepro SANJUAN 
Director de la Orquesta Filarménica de la Habana 
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SOME FRENCH TRAVELERS IN SPAIN 


Shortly after the publication of Taine’s Voyage en Italie, Maurice 
Barrés wrote a little brochure entitled M. Taine en voyage, in which 
he somewhat unkindly satirized M. Taine’s method of traveling. He 
describes Taine setting out in the morning to go around the Lake of 
Como on the little boat, installing himself in his cabin with his books, 
notes, and papers, and finishing his description of Venice. Toward 
evening he begins to look over the works on Como with which the 
archivist of Como has supplied him. Finally, as the sun is setting, he 
emerges from his cabin, goes up on deck, and walking up and down 
composes the first sentence of his chapter on Como: “Toute la jour- 
née, sans fatigue, sans pensée, j ai nagé dans une coupe de lumieére. ...” 

There are indeed many ways of traveling, and in a day when 
traveling seems to be becoming more and more one of our great pop- 
ular pastimes it has seemed to me that it would be amusing, and 
possibly instructive, to look for a few moments at a series of travel- 
ers from one country who have visited the same foreign country, to 
see how they traveled, what they saw, and how they saw it. We 
have, | think, an especially interesting group of French travelers 
who visited Spain in the last hundred years or so, and left some 
record of their wanderings. Needless to say, the abundance of mate- 
rial makes a choice among them as difficult as it is necessary, and I 
am going to limit myself to six of them who in themselves and in 
their relations to each other seem to me especially interesting: Cha- 
teaubriand, Mérimée, Gautier, Barrés, Jacques de Lacretelle, and 
Henry de Montherlant. 

One cannot but begin the series with Chateaubriand, though his 
Spanish journey, like his American one, has been sadly diminished 
in extent by the investigations of scholars. On his return from the 
Orient in 1807 Chateaubriand came through Spain, and on the last 
page of the /tinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem, published in 1811, he 
describes this part of his journey. At the same time he was writing 
Les aventures du dernier Abencérage, which, however, was not pub- 
lished until 1826. In the /tinéraire he gives, without indeed going 
into detail, the impression of a leisurely journey across the Peninsula, 
with such brief comments as: “The Alhambra seemed to me worthy 
of a visit, even after the Greek temples. The valley of Granada is 
delightful, and much like that of Sparta; one can well imagine the 
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Moors regretting such a country.” His dates, indeed, suggest the 
frenzied itinerary of a modern tourist, but it was only with the publi- 
cation a few years ago, by M. Edouard Champion, of the journal of 
Chateaubriand’s valet Julien that we realized to the full what a hasty 
gallop this journey through Spain was. Arriving at Algeciras the 
thirtieth of March, at Cadiz the sixth of April, they then set off post- 
haste on horseback, making only the briefest stops until they reach 
Granada, where they spend two days. Then on again as rapidly as 
possible to Madrid, which they reach on April 21, and soon leave for 
Paris. So that when later Chateaubriand wishes to set his palette to 
paint the Spanish background of the Dernier Abencérage his personal 
resources are somewhat meager. 

M. Hazard, in the introduction to his edition of the Dernier Aben- 
cérage,* has put together the whole story and its explanation—the 
sentence from the Mémoires d’outre-tombe, dropped out in the pub- 
lished version, which Sainte-Beuve has preserved for us: 


Mais ai-je tout dit dans I’/tinéraire sur ce voyage commencé au port de 
Desdemona et d’Othello? Allais-je au tombeau du Christ dans des dispo- 
sitions du repentir? Une seule pensée m’absorbait. .. Du bord de mon 
navire, les regards attachés 4 1’Etoile du soir, je lui demandais des vents 
pour cingler plus vite, de la gloire pour me faire aimer. 


The truth was that a woman was waiting for him in Spain. Na- 
thalie de Noailles was in Granada, and Chateaubriand’s whole jour- 
ney to the Orient was in a sense a journey to Spain. 

But this makes of Chateaubriand a rather questionable Spanish 
traveler, and, in a less pedantic way to be sure, the same sort of 
traveler that Barrés painted in his sketch of Taine. In his hasty flight 
across Spain he gathered hardly more than a few general impressions, 
a vision of the Alhambra by moonlight and a few flashes of landscape. 
For the rest, as for the American voyage, he had to resort to the 
accounts of less famous travelers and by his magician’s wand trans- 
form their mediocrity into beauty. For his Spain he had to borrow 
the eyes of others, for he had not time to use his own. His journey 
in Spain was above all a sentimental journey, and the country itself 


1 [tinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem (Paris, Furne Jouvet et Cie, n.d.), 
pp. 397-98. 


2 Les aventures du dernier Abencérage, éditées par Paul Hazard et Marie- 
Jeanne Durry, Paris, Champion, 1926. 
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was but a blurred background. Yet by his magic he has made Spain 
his own, and it would not do to begin with another name than his. 

Mérimée, who made his first trip to Spain in 1830, was a very 
different sort of traveler. Spain had long interested him, and before 
ever setting foot on Spanish soil he had written the Thédtre de Clara 
Gazul. Now the opportunity presented itself, and in July he set out 
on a trip which lasted until December and which he recounted in a 
series of letters to the Directeur of the Revue de Paris, first published . 
in that review, and later reprinted, three of them in Mosaique, and a 
fourth in the volume of Derniéres nouvelles. 

In these letters Mérimée shows himself as a somewhat dilettante 
traveler, yet pricked at times by twinges of traveler’s conscience. He 
excuses himself for having attended a hanging by saying that in a 
foreign country one must see everything, and that one is always 
afraid that a moment of laziness or disgust will make one miss some- 
thing.* Again he confesses that the traveler is always tormented by 
the fear of not being able to answer the inevitable question, “Of 
course you saw ....?’ But here he protests, “Why should I have to 
see what others have seen? I travel with no end in view; I am no 
antiquary.”* In truth, he looked only at what interested him. And 
what interested him was not landscape nor cities, but people, the 
Spanish types, their customs and their speech. Naturally rebellious 
against preconceived ideas, he sets out to see men and things as they 
are, not as they have been described to him. He talks with people of 
all ranks, especially the lower classes, and succeeds in getting to know 
them and making us know them. It seems that he scarcely sees the 
country except when it has a historic interest, or is the background 
for man’s activities. His letters all treat of different phases of Span- 
ish life and customs. The first one is on a subject on which all our 
travelers from now on will have their word to say, and which for 
many of them is the very embodiment of Spain—the bullfight. Meéri- 
mée says that at this time the bullfight was still fashionable, but that 
the Spaniards were rather ashamed of it, and sought to justify it by 
all sorts of arguments, whereas the only valid argument is that the 
spectacle is so interesting, so gripping, and produces such strong 
emotions that it is impossible to give it up. He admits that he went 
to his first fight with a good deal of hesitation, which soon turned 


8 Mosaique (Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1888), p. 287. 
* Derniéres nouvelles (Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1889), pp. 327-28. 
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into enthusiasm. It is interesting to try to analyze the quality of his 
enthusiasm, for we shall meet many kinds of enthusiasm for bull- 
fighting. With Mérimeée it is, I think, an enthusiasm in spite of him- 
self, an enthusiasm aroused by the sight of courage in the face of 
danger. He gives us an excellent description, clear and concise, of 
the whole system, but it is when he comes to describing the great 
fighters of his day, Sevilla and Montés, that he waxes truly enthusi- 
astic. It is an enthusiasm for the fighters rather than for the fight, 
and has no element of the cult of bullfighting which we shall come 
across later. 

Mérimée’s other letters all treat of subjects in which the human 
interest is strong. He describes a hanging, and goes on to discuss the 
treatment of convicts, recounting a pleasant journey he had with one 
as a traveling companion; he discusses highway robbers, and while 
frankly admitting that he never met one passes on hair-raising stories 
to his readers ; and he talks of Spanish belief in witches, giving us a 
delightful picture of his guide who, after retailing incredible tales of 
witches who sailed to America and back in a night, listened to Mé- 
rimée’s statement that in France witches traveled on broomsticks, 
and said gravely: “Sefior, that is impossible. In all brooms there are 
twigs or straws which cross each other, and how can a witch be where 
the sign of the Cross is?” Altogether Mérimée gives us a most vivid 
picture of Spanish life and customs, and though we know from him 
only vaguely what the country looks like we feel that we have met the 
people. 

The next of our travelers is Gautier, contemporary and friend of 
Mérimée, but in many respects his very antithesis as a traveler. I feel 
sure that if the two had ever had to travel together it would have been 
the end of a beautiful friendship. For Gautier was the conscientious 
and thorough traveler that Mérimée rebelled against being, and he 
looked at just the things—landscapes, cities, churches, and museums 
—that Mérimée passed by. And his account of his trip is certainly 
somewhat lacking in human interest; one recalls what Delphine de 
Girardin said to him across the dinner table, just after the publication 
of the Voyage en Espagne: “Théo, en Espagne il n’y a donc pas 
@’Espagnols?” 

Gautier’s trip to Spain, in company with Eugéne Piot, an inveter- 
ate antique hunter, lasted from May to October, 1840, and the Voyage 
en Espagne was first published in 1843, under the title of Tra los 
montes. Gautier shows himself at every point the most conscientious 
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of travelers, indifferent to everything but the journey, concentrating 
with amazing intensity on what he sees, and describing it with extraor- 
dinary richness and variety. All his interest goes into what he actu- 
ally sees ; questions of politics and manners interest him only in their 
external manifestations (as when he remarks that a constitution in 
Spain is like plaster on granite), and his vision is never blurred by 
his emotions or reflections. He had set out to look for the picturesque, 
and he found it in abundance. “We were enchanted,” he says; “the 
longed-for picturesque. was beyond our hopes.’”® 

Gautier’s journey covered nearly all of Spain, from Burgos to 
Cadiz, and all the cities he visits, their churches, museums, streets, 
houses, local customs, are described in detail. Nor does he omit the 
more prosaic details of methods of travel, postal service, beds, and 
food. This last he goes into at length, noting that the difference be- 
tween two nations is made up of just these details which travelers 
tend to neglect for lofty political and poetical considerations which 
they could very well write without ever visiting the country. Every- 
where he is, as he describes himself, “le voyageur enthousiaste et 
descriptif, qui, la lorgnette en main, s’en va prendre le signalement 
de l' univers.” With his observation goes a pleasant humor, which may 
be set off either by a vegetable, as in the famous definition of the 
Garbanzo—‘“a pea which has ambitions to become a bean, and suc- 
ceeds only too well”—or by the Escorial, when he advises those who 
think they are bored to go and spend a few days there to learn what 
boredom really is, so that it will cheer them up for the rest of their 
lives to think that they might be in the Escorial and aren’t. 

When it comes to bullfighting, Gautier is unboundedly enthusi- 
astic; a bullfight is, he says, one of the most beautiful spectacles 
imaginable. He describes the whole system, as Mérimée had done, 
but with an added wealth of detail and technical terms. Nothing is 
left undescribed. Contrary to all the canons of bullfighting, he looks 
at a wounded horse, with its entrails hanging out, and gives us a 
minute description of it. Here is a spectator who has no feeling for 
bullfighting as a cult or symbol, no particular interest in the individual 
fighters, but who revels in it as a spectacle. All Spain is indeed a 
spectacle to Gautier, and the Voyage en Espagne is a guidebook glori- 
fied by its style and its enthusiasm. 

Our next traveler came to Spain some fifty years later, and instead 


5 Voyage en Espagne (Paris, Charpentier, 1902), p. 69. 
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of giving us an account of a single trip he has given us the fruit of 
repeated visits. Maurice Barrés first went to Spain in the early 
‘nineties, and from that time on went back to it again and again. 
There are traces of his Spanish journeyings in many of his books, but 
the most complete expression of what Spain meant to him is to be 
found in Du sang, de la volupté et de la mort, published in 1894, and 
in Greco ou le secret de Toléde, published in 1912. 

With Barrés we have a traveler of a different order. His prede- 
cessors, one might say, are travelers according to Baudelaire’s defi- 
nition, 


.. les vrais voyageurs sont ceux-la seuls qui partent 
Pour partir, 


but with Barrés, as M. Thibaudet has pointed out,° it is “partir pour 
revenir.” Travel for him is not an anodyne but a stimulant, is des- 
tined not to help us forget ourselves but to make us know ourselves 
more clearly. Barrés’ journeys are pilgrimages, but pilgrimages in 
search of himself. For him Toledo is “less a city . . . . than a place 
full of significance for the soul.”’ In Spain he seeks not scenery nor 
people, but the soul of Spain, and what that soul has to say to him. 
His books are rich in description, but the description is always ac- 
cessory and secondary. In an illuminating passage he looks down on 
Toledo and sees “foreign travelers with their guidebooks under their 
arms,” and notes the contrast between “the restless search for happi- 
ness of these poor beings, and the eternal magnificence of their sur- 
roundings.” Nothing could show more clearly the abyss which sepa- 
rates Barrés from the ordinary traveler. 

In the Spanish part of Du sang, de la volupté et de la mort Barrés 
develops his conception of the nature of Spain, “la plus violente vie 
nerveuse qu'il ait été donné a Vhomme de vivre.” The word which 
recurs constantly is “energy.” “C'est un pays pour sauvage qui ne sait 
rien ou pour philosophe qui de tout est blasé, sauf d’énergie.” Toledo 
is for him “an impression of energy and passion . . . . an image of 
exaltation in solitude, a cry in the desert.” 

Spain is the land of energy, and also the land of contrasts: Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, the Castilian and the Moor, the north 
and the south. 


6A. Thibaudet, Vie de Maurice Barrés (Paris, N.R. F., 1921), p. 27. 
7 Du sang, de la volupté et de la-mort (Paris, Emile-Paul, 1914), p. 28. 
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Au nord les Espagnes sont sécheresse; fécondes, abondantes quand 
méme, leur aridité étant faite de sensualité contractée. Au midi, c’est un 
fleuve irrésistible de sensualité. 


These general conceptions are at the bottom of Barrés’ whole view 
of Spain, and its external aspect, all the stories and legends which he 
relates or imagines, are for him an outward and visible manifestation 
of these conceptions. The Escorial is for him “the translation into 
granite of Castilian discipline”; the Alhambra and its legends are 
“des cris ardents et sauvages qui frappent fort sur lame et la cares- 
sent” ; Cordova is “une atmosphére de mort et de voluptés éphémeéres.” 
All the prodigality of his descriptions is destined to bring out an 
inner meaning. 

To Barrés, very naturally, the most complete and living symbol of 
his Spain, “violente et contrastée,’ is the bullfight. “The common- 
place of Spain,” he calls it, “and at the same time its most significant 
manifestation.” Barrés, who after seeing his first fight could find 
no pleasure in being a spectator and said, “Si j’aimais cela, je voudrais 
étre le matador,” soon changed his mind and realized that the cry 
which rises from the populace at the death of the bull is the most 
vehement expression of “la sensibilité espagnole, de cette belle fureur 
rendue encore plus saisissante par les formes diverses et contrastées 
qu'elle prend.” The bullfight becomes for Barrés a symbol, a symbol 
in action, of the intensity, the violence, the sharp contrasts of the 
Spanish nature. 

In Greco ou le secret de Toléde,* Barrés develops at length an- 
other symbol of his Spain. “In Toledo,” he says, “I have seen the 
most natural manifestations of this mystic life of which El Greco 
was the painter.” El Greco delivers to him the secret, “le propre de 
VP Espagne, la tendance a l’exaltation des sentiments.” And this is part 
of Barrés’ own life. “Si j'aime encore Toléde, c’est surtout d étre 
une grande partie de ma vie passée.” So we have a traveler who is 
rather a pilgrim, a pilgrim in search of the soul of Spain and its con- 
tribution to his own soul. 

Again I am going to step over the years and end with two travel- 
ers of our own generation. The first of these is Jacques de Lacretelle, 
author of several novels and short stories, who published in the 
Nouvelle revue francaise in 1926 a series of Lettres espagnoles, which 


8 Paris, Emile-Paul, 1912. 
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appeared in book form the following year.* They are a mixture of 
fiction and travel book, supposedly a series of letters written to his 
mistress from Spain by a certain Jacques Legrand. Lacretelle says 
in his preface that he may well have communicated his own views on 
love, art, and literature to Jacques Legrand, and even that in his 
place he might have acted as Legrand does. So the veil of fiction is 
of the thinnest. 

Of all our travelers I think Lacretelle might prove the pleasantest 
companion. He has no traveler’s conscience, he has no axe to grind, 
he goes on his way easily and happily. Yet none of our travelers have 
looked about them more keenly and understandingly, have felt beauty 
more deeply. And one has the constant pleasure of seeing the travel- 
er’s mind at work on all that he is seeing. He does not merely register 
impressions, nor yet translate them into a philosophy; he turns over 
in his mind what he has seen, and illuminates it with all sorts of re- 
flections and comparisons and analogies. It seems to me that in him 
we have the most intelligent type of the traveler as such. 

Lacretelle is a very modern traveler, to whom, as he says, the 
idea of not taking the fastest train there was from Paris to Madrid 
would never occur. Yet en route, as he turns over Gautier’s pages, 
he regrets the old leisurely ways of travel, which gave one a chance 
to know one’s fellow-travelers and the country one was passing 
through. As I said, he is little troubled with traveler’s scruples. Like 
Mérimée—the one of the group whom both in point of view and in 
expression he resembles most—he revolts against the questions al- 
ways put to the returning traveler. “I have resigned myself,” he says, 
“to hearing people tell me on my return that if I have not seen Burgos 
and Salamanca I know nothing about Spain.” And he consoles him- 
self with the thought that he will find something they have not seen. 
But little as he cares whether he sees everything there is to see, he 
cares very much how he sees the things he does see. Judging Madrid 
somewhat harshly, he hopes that he is not falling into the vice of the 
French traveler who too easily, when he crosses the frontier, finds 
that everything that is different is wrong. 

As a matter of fact, he shows himself the most discriminating and 
keen of observers. The description of the different aspects of the 
Mediterranean at different points along the coast, the discussion of 
Arab art provoked by the Alhambra, which concludes “l’art arabe se 
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mord la queue,” the comparison of Cordova to an old courtesan, the 
parallel between Goya and Stendhal which a visit to the Prado sug- 
gests to him ; these are but a few of the many passages rich in thought 
and suggestion. One of the most interesting letters is the one from 
Toledo, which Lacretelle begins by wondering whether Barrés did 
not go to Toledo with a preconceived emotion, whether his Toledo is 
not in large measure his own creation. “Strange city, high above me!” 
he says. “If I had only discovered it, with what curiosity I should 
have climbed its steep ascent. But Barrés’ finger blocked my view, 
and Toledo disappointed me.” In truth, Lacretelle is in many ways 
the very antithesis of Barrés. It is rare to find a traveler so free from 
preconceived ideas and prejudices, so ready to look with his own eyes. 

On one point Lacretelle differs sharply from our other travelers ; 
he has no use for bullfighting. His is an attitude not of moral indig- 
nation, but of aesthetic disappointment. “What a theatrical and 
monotonous amusement!” he says, and after describing a bullfight 
briefly he regrets that there are so many rules that there is little 
chance for the unforeseen to happen. His whole impression is summed 
up for him in the heavy sickening odor that comes from the dead 
animals. Here again he is the observer who thinks for himself. 

Lacretelle, as I said, seems to me the traveler at his best. When 
we come to Henry de Montherlant, the word “traveler” seems hardly 
appropriate. Montherlant is so Spanish in his emotions, in his think- 
ing, that one feels that for him going to Spain is not a setting forth 
to see a strange land, but rather a home-coming. He has Spanish 
blood in his veins, and it shows itself at every turn. In speaking once 
of his own life, at a period when he was working regularly for long 
hours, he said, 


Je me suis jeté dans l’ennui avec frénésie, et je m’y cramponne. De 
cette fagon, comme il y a excés, je finis par y trouver une sorte de plaisir.’° 


Could anything be more Spanish? 

Montherlant, who is just thirty, has, in addition to numerous 
articles, written two books on Spain, Les bestiaires, published in 1926, 
and La Petite Infante de Castille, published in 1929. Both are in the 
form of fiction, La Petite Infante, however, being written in the first 
person. As a matter of fact, both are obviously autobiographical. 


10 Ventura Garcia de Calderon, “L’espagnolisme de Montherlant,” Nouvelles 
littéraires, 31 aout 1929. 
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Les bestiaires™ is a glorification, a paean of praise of bullfighting. 
The hero, Alban de Bricoule, sees a bullfight at Bayonne, turns 
“taurin,’ and, as Montherlant says, “by extension, Spanish,” and 
finally persuades his mother to let him go to Spain. Montherlant re- 
counts his excitement as he crosses the line which separates the re- 
gions where the bull is worshiped from those where he is ignored, 
and the thrill which the first sound of the Spanish language gives 
him. Wherever he arrives, his first thought is to visit the arenas; 
only when he finds no bulls in Madrid does he decide to visit the 
Prado, and to him the greatest masterpiece on canvas is insignificant 
compared to a living bull. He is truly more aficionado than any Span- 
iard. Finally he finds bulls and fighting to his heart’s content, and the 
whole book is rich in magnificent descriptions of all the aspects of 
bullfighting, intermingled here and there with passionate love scenes, 
all set against a swiftly brushed-in background full of color and move- 
ment. At the heart of all this is a veritable cult of the bull and of 
bullfighting, a cult which is the essence of life to Montherlant—what 
one of his critics has unkindly called “his mystic fit when faced with 
a bull.” And a curious gross and inverted mysticism it is, centering 
around the bull and then slaughtering its god ; another of these strange 
Spanish contrasts. For Montherlant, bullfighting is not a symbol of 
Spain, as it was for Barrés; for him it is Spain. 

In La Petite Infante de Castille’* Montherlant tells of a chance 
visit to Barcelona, in the course of which he wanders into a music 
hall, is captivated by a dancing-girl whom he calls after the old 
romance “la petite infante de Castille,” and plans to meet her through 
a friend. The friend cannot accompany him till the next day, and 
meantime Montherlant’s imagination is working so feverishly that 
before the meeting takes place he has reached the saturation point, 
loses his interest in the girl, contents himself with banal compliments 
and a touch of the hand, and takes the next train for Paris. All this 
inner drama is played before a changing scene of railway coaches, 
restaurants, music halls, parks, arenas. There are terse comments on 
Spanish life and character, often couched in language calculated to 
épater le bourgeois. And one feels that it is Spain seen through the 
eyes of a Spaniard rather than a foreigner, especially when Monther- 
lant sums up his philosophy in the very Spanish formula, réaliser 


11 Paris, Grasset, 1926. 
12 Paris, Grasset, 1929. 
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toujours. This Spanish quality of Montherlant is equally striking to 
the Spaniards themselves ; a Spanish friend once said to him: “Mon- 
therlant, vous étes un mystique castillan des grands siécles, traduit en 
francais par Bossuet.”™* 

And so we come to the end of our Spanish travels. A curious and 
interesting group of travelers, is it not? I should like to see all six 
of them traveling together in the same stagecoach or compartment 
(an arrangement which would probably appeal to none of them, for 
in spirit, if not in fact, they are all solitary travelers) : there would 
be Chateaubriand, so eager to reach his rendezvous that the country 
fades into the distance ; Mérimée, eagerly making conversation with 
driver or guard or fellow-passenger ; Gautier, so intent on the land- 
scape that he hardly casts a glance at his fellow-passengers, having 
once assured himself that their costumes are lacking in picturesque- 
ness ; Barrés, wearing the slightly superior look which a pilgrim casts 
at a tourist ; Lacretelle, scratching off a note on his knee, full of keen 
comment on all around him; and Montherlant, in a fever of impa- 
tience lest he arrive too late for the bullfight. Very different they are 
in many ways, yet there are certain likenesses. There is not a re- 
former among them; no one of them could have written such an 
article as E. V. Lucas’ “Whenever I see a grey horse . . . .,” which 
appeared in the London Mercury for April, 1922, nor yet the article 
on “Women in Spain,” by John Langdon-Davies in the November, 
1929, Harper's. They are content to leave reform to the Anglo- 
Saxons and to take Spain as it stands, to like it or dislike it, but not 
to set about changing it. For them all, Spain has remained in large 
measure the Spain of the romantics. Here again none of them has 
any such attitude as that of a recent Italian writer, Mario Praz, who 
in his book, Unromantic Spain,“ states that the romantic legend of 
Spain is a fake, perpetuated for the benefit of tourists, and that “the 
essence of that country lies in the very antithesis of picturesqueness— 
namely, in a grandiose, overwhelming monotony.” This is a view to 
which none of our travelers would assent. 


MARGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


18 Ventura Garcia de Calderén, op. cit. 
14 London, Knopf, 1929. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PROGRAM OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Friday, December 26, 1930 
Executive Council Meeting, 9:00 a.m. 
Morning Session, 9: 30 a.m., State Ballroom, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston 
Luncheon, 12: 30, Westminster Hotel 
Afternoon Session, 2:00 p.m., Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 
Opening address by Dr. DANreEL Marsu, President of Boston Uni- 
versity 
Dinner, 7:00 p.m., Copley-Plaza Hotel, State Ballroom 


Saturday, December 27, 1930 


Morning Session, 9:00 a.m., Harvard University 
Luncheon, 12:30, Harvard Union 
Afternoon, visit to Harvard Library or to art collections in Boston 


Arrangements will be made for chapter delegates to sit together at the 
Friday luncheon. Part of the session on Friday afternoon will be devoted 
to round table discussions on methods and objectives of Spanish courses 
with separate groups for high-school and college teachers. 

Among the speakers are the following: Honorable Frank G. Allen, 
Governor of Massachusetts; Honorable James M. Curley, Mayor of Bos- 
ton; Professor Cecil Jane, Visiting Professor of History at Wellesley 
College. 

The following will present papers: Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, the emi- 
nent architect; Professors Wagner; Fitz-Gerald; Beardsley; Wright; 
Ernest J. Hall, of Yale; J. R. Spell, of Texas; Alpern; Esther J. Crooks, 
of Goucher College; and others. 


RESERVATIONS 


Those who intend attending the meeting will find it to their advantage 
and will greatly assist the committee in charge if they will make their 
reservations for the dinner dance, the luncheons, and hotel accommodations 
as soon as possible. Use the coupon attached to the invitation which was 
recently sent you by mail. See the advertisement of the hotels Lenox and 
Brunswick in this issue of H1sPANTA. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The Copley-Plaza Hotel is headquarters for registration, and not the 
hotel stated in the circulars sent by mail. All visiting members should 
register at the booth in the Copley-Plaza Hotel where they will receive 
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a ribbon badge with the Spanish colors, programs, and directions. Local 
members also should register so that the record of attendance at the meet- 
ing may be complete. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


It may be possible to obtain a reduction in fare if a sufficient number 
of persons attend the meeting. To accomplish this, every person should 
demand a certificate when purchasing a ticket. Buy transportation one 
way and deposit the certificate with the secretary at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel after arrival. If enough persons do this, a reduction in the return 
fare may be claimed. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Standing Committee on Honorary Members has the honor to sub- 
mit the following names to fill some of the vacancies that have occurred 
since the last election : 

Apo_F ZAUNER, professor of Romance philology at the University of Graz 

Lupwic PFANDL, author of several scholarly works in Spanish 

Enrique Jost Varona, director of the Cuban Academy and professor in 
the University of Havana 

Henry Tuomas, director of the Department of Printed Books at the 
British Museum ; sometime professor in Cambridge and Oxford 


C. P. WAGNER 

CaroLineE B. BouRLAND 

J. Moreno-Laca._e 

C. E. PARMENTER 

Homero Seris 

Grace Eaps DALTON 

G. W. H. 

RupoL_F SCHEVILL 

Bette E. BickFrorp 

Joun D. Frrz-Gerap, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE LITERARY AND CULTURAL 
VALUE OF SPANISH 


The purpose of this collection of authoritative opinions is to assist in 
furthering the study of Spanish in high schools. It should therefore come 
to the attention of supervisors, school committee members, principals, and 
other influential persons in any community. Only local members know to 
whom the pamphlet should be sent. Therefore, everybody is asked to co- 
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operate in giving the Symposium a wide circulation. While the Associa- 
tion must charge a small price (see the advertisement), it is co-operating 
financially by selling the booklets below cost. Chapters should assist col- 
lectively in this work. The New York Chapter printed a special edition. 
The Northern California Chapter has distributed seventy-five copies. And 
the Spanish faculty of the University of Wisconsin has ordered a thou- 
sand copies for state-wide distribution. 

That this method of advancing and defending the study of Spanish is 
likely to prove effective seems probable because a certain professor of 
education in New York, when recently attacking Spanish, used a large 
part of his speech to decry the opinions of specialists. Now the Sym- 
posium is not composed of opinions of specialists, as he calls teachers, but 
of other persons who are public men, writers, and editors. 


THE BOLIVAR CENTENARY 


December 17 of this year will mark the close of a full century since 
the death of the great South American leader, Simén Bolivar. The memory 
of the illustrious statesman, emancipator of half a continent and founder 
of the six “Bolivarian nations”—Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Panama—will be fittingly honored not only by these countries 
but by many others as well. In Venezuela, his birthplace, a commemorative 
monument will be placed on the site of the Battle of Carabobo, which de- 
cided the fate of national independence. The entire foreign debt of the 
Republic is to be paid off, as an act of homage to the founder of the nation. 
In Lima an important congress of Bolivarian Societies will be held, with 
important literary and musical competitions; statues of Bolivar are to be 
erected in Lima, in Quito, and in other South American capitals, as well as 
in Rome and Madrid, and a street in Paris will be named for him. 

An event of such world-wide significance could not fail to be observed 
in the United States also, and many universities, colleges, schools, clubs, 
and similar groups are planning to hold commemorative exercises. To assist 
in the preparation of suitable programs, the Pan American Union has 
assembled the following material which will be sent free to any responsible 
organization soliciting it: 

A biographical sketch of General Simon Bolivar. 

Two lists of works on Bolivar, one of 22 pages, intended for research 
students, and a brief one for more popular use. 

A reproduction of one of the famous portraits of Bolivar. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union will observe the cen- 
tenary by holding a special session at which the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of State and chairman of the Board, will make an address 
rendering tribute to the South American hero. This meeting will be broad- 
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cast over a network of stations covering the United States between 3:00 
and 3:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, on December 17. Any institution 
holding a commemorative meeting on that day might well arrange to in- 
clude this half-hour’s broadcast in its program, and in any event it would 
be exceedingly desirable to provide facilities for bringing this inspiring 
tribute to a student audience—HELotse BRAINERD in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, October, 1930, page 995. 


OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doyte, Associate Editor] 


Two young men from Latin America, a Chilean and a Mexican, had 
places in the finals of the Fifth International Oratorical Contest held at 
Washington, D.C., October 25, 1930. While the first and second places 
were awarded to the contestants from the United States and Canada, re- 
spectively, the third place was won by Chile. As the speeches of both Span- 
ish-Americans reflect the culture and ideas of their native countries, read- 
ers of HIsPpANIA may be interested in them. The judges of the contest were 
Professors Louis J. A. Mercier, Harvard University; Richard Henry 
Wilson, University of Virginia; H. A. Jules-Bois, l’Ecole de Psychologie, 
Paris; Paul G. Gleis, Catholic University, Washington; Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University. 


BOLIVAR AND SAN MARTIN: 


Near the beginning of the nineteenth century, in 1810, the first cries of 
revolt were heard in the nascent republics of South America. Venezuela, 
New Granada, Quito, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, and Bolivia pro- 
claimed to the world their right to enjoy independence and self-government. 

Two heroes—Bolivar and San Martin—stand out vividly from among 
those who fought to realize this sublime ideal. 

Bolivar appeared on the tropical soil of Venezuela; San Martin on the 
cool banks of La Plata. 

Bolivar freed Venezuela—his native land—and as though this were not 
enough to satisfy the aspirations of his noble and creative mind, he set out 
on the triumphal march that liberated Colombia, Quito, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Because he had spent most of his youth in Europe, San Martin but 
dimly remembered the scenes of his early life in America. When the hour 
of independence struck, his patriotism was deeply stirred; he took ship for 
Buenos Aires to take part in the revolution. There he organized a regiment 
of Horse Grenadiers, routed the Royalists at San Lorenzo, and was sent to 
Upper Peru to take Belgrano’s place as commander of the Army. 

But San Martin was not fully satisfied; being a great man, he had an- 
other objective. To win a permanent victory it would be necessary to 
attack, from the south, the strongest citadel of the Royalists, in Lima. 

As a result he withdrew to Mendoza, formed the Army of the Andes, 
led it over the huge wall of granite that barred the way to Chile, and 
defeated the Spaniards in the memorable battles of Chacabuco and Maipt; 


1 Oration by Clemente Pérez-Zafiartu of Santiago, Chile. 
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he organized a fleet to transport the expedition of liberation, landed his 
troops in the territory of the Viceroys, and beheld all his noble aims fully 
realized. 

Bolivar was of a different temperament. Sent to Europe on a special 
mission by the revolutionary government, he found on his return that the 
enemy had regained control. Undaunted by this misfortune, he fought the 
Spaniards with even greater daring, undertook the Magdalena campaign, 
and did not stop until he had given his country a government of her own. 
Defeated later, because outnumbered by his adversaries, he withdrew to 
Jamaica, where he organized a new army; he returned to Venezuela and 
won a glorious victory at Boyaca, thus assuring the independence of New 
Granada. Without stopping to rest, he immediately hastened to free Quito, 
accomplishing this purpose after his memorable march through Pichincha; 
after winning another victory at Junin, he allowed Sucre to complete 
America’s liberation at Ayacudo. 

If, now, we compare these two men of genius of our race, what can be 
said of each? Were they alike in temperament—in mentality? No, they 
were different—wholly different. 

In some, genius is concentrated in a single faculty, while in others it 
blends all faculties into a harmonious whole. Bolivar belonged in the 
second category. First a revolutionist, then a diplomat, he developed into a 
leader who could rouse the people’s enthusiasm with his words and lead 
them by his inspired military genius. As legislator he helped to organize 
them, and as statesman, to govern them. In his genius is seen a harmonious 
combination of all faculties. 

San Martin, also, was a man of genius; who can doubt it? But he was 
a colder, more logical genius, not so emotional nor possessing to so high a 
degree the resistless energy of his fellow-revolutionist. 

I picture Bolivar, gentlemen, as a royal eagle soaring through space to 
a pinnacle of glory, followed by innumerable lesser eagles. San Martin, on 
the contrary, was a lone eagle, great and magnificent it is true, but without 
the following of his collaborator. 

Bolivar was a genius whose powers were wonderfully developed, though 
they were all subordinated to the sublime purpose which was the main- 
spring of all his acts—the freeing of the continent from the Spanish yoke. 

In San Martin I seem to see a noble idea inspiring all his deeds and 
imparting to them a wondrous unity so great as to dwarf all faculties not 
needed for the attainment of his purpose, so that they seemed to become 
enfeebled and atrophied; in him the glory of the military genius dimmed 
the luster of the liberator. 

Gentlemen: in the eyes of the world the personality of Boliva was a 
noble one ; no less so was that of San Martin. Forgive me for having tried, 
in these few moments, to paint a picture of these heroes, for I could not, 
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with my halting and inadequate words, do more than outline, in so brief a 
time, the figures of these two men of genius. 

The memory of Bolivar and San Martin will forever endure on our 
continent, and when, without the loss of their own individuality and dis- 
tinctive glory, a sacred union of all American republics shall be consum- 
mated on some memorable future day, Bolivar will ever be revered as the 
genius who first conceived, and tried with all his indomitable energy to 
realize, an idea so sublime. 


NATIONALISM AND ITS NEW IDEOLOGY? 


Prophetic voices are making themselves heard throughout the world. It 
is being proclaimed*with intense fervor that the mystic Orient is about to 
lift once more the voice heard in the Upanishads ; that Europe—Faust-like 
—is to adapt her scattered energies to the needs of the future, and that our 
America, in the presence of the tragic suffering of the world’s civilizations, 
will give birth to a new expression of life out of the wild symphony of a 
world yet unrevealed. 

Behind all these rash prophecies of the future, the decay of modern 
forms of organization is becoming clearly evident. The optimistic shouts 
of European rulers, the aspirations of visionary American leaders, and the 
feeble cry of Asiatic tradition are being stifled by the vague but painful 
consciousness of national defects. Modern Western political methods—the 
offspring of the nineteenth century—have not, as a completed historic 
cycle, succeeded in enthroning among the races of our nation the cruel 
monster of the West depicted by Tagore. 

Through selfish traditions and commercial competition, the Nation has 
lost the characteristic political aspect of a society, and has come to control 
the spontaneous utterances of men, not only as members of society, but also 
as individuals guided by ideals that inspire their minds with higher aims. 
Through its usurpation of the soul’s right to develop, and the obstacles it 
has interposed between the individual and the realization of his highest 
aims, the State has ended by subjugating even the impulses of the human 
heart and has thereby succeeded in raising aloft the emblem of its ambition 
for efficiency and power. The State has destroyed the living seed of civili- 
zation ; it has drowned out, with the might of its armies and the unquestion- 
able efficiency of its methods, the clamor of ideas, and sapped the moral 
vitality of a continent which does not yet know how to appreciate its reali- 
ties in the midst of the whir of machinery and the game of international 
politics. 

Having within us the historic impulse that leads peoples to organize, 
and lacking the criminal tradition of nationalism, the spectacle of Europe’s 
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disaster will cause us, who have not yet become a nation, to embrace a new 
conception of society which has already taken possession of the minds of 
a minority and will bring the destinies of our people to fulfilment through 
the coming generations. For this coming era of national integration we 
need the strong impulse of an idea to guide us in our acts, since every epoch 
in the history of a nation centers in and revolves about an idea which both 
causes and guides events. 

For mark well that neither governmental power, racial unity, the mul- 
tiplicity of incentives to develop our art and literature, nor the fertility of 
America’s soil can give our nation a form of culture that will enable it to 
function as an organ of humanity as a whole. 

We must add to these things the experience of Europe and her ideals, 
and the enthusiasm that is astir there. 

Let us strive to make our conduct fulfil the strong impulse imparted by 
our reforms and be guided by our knowledge and the recognition of our 
chaotic condition, the urge of our environment and our faith in a future 
reality already glimpsed. We must impart vitality to this shapeless mass of 
values which we shall go on discovering as the years of the century go by, 
and crown them with a pure expression of social feeling and the fascination 
of a noble idea. This, it seems, will be the mission of a fraternal America. 

We hope for the rise of a national personality based, above all, on the 
development of individual ability. The nation of the future will be the 
embodiment of liberty—which is not dead—and of that kind of life that 
makes us free. With our problem of nationalism thus transformed into a 
problem of culture, boundaries will become mere imaginary lines and gov- 
ernmental systems will exist simply as organs for direction of social expres- 
sion; the spirit of the nation will be voiced by the principle of solidarity 
and not by that of the struggle for existence; and the rule of might as the 
key to national values will be superseded by the principle of the diversity 
of civilizations. 

It is our duty to purify the aspirations of civilization, overcome the 
temptations to selfishness encountered in the Mexico of today, and try not 
to lose our way in the vortex of organized might and technical efficiency, 
but to create a nationalism made for us and not for itself—a nationalism 
that will purify the destinies of Western civilization. 

Free from every tradition that paralyzes our power to act, we can do 
justice to the productive greatness of Europe; we can demonstrate to the 
world the value of the spiritual aims of the Orient. Such nobility of 
purpose will be, even in the eyes of the incredulous, the sure symbol of 
our strength and youth; such a joyous renunciation of national selfishness 
will make of us, we may be certain, a new nation, characterized, not by 
dynasties, governmental régimes, or wars, but by conflicts of ideas and by 
individual ability. 
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The future of great causes is not confined within the narrow horizon 
of our vision; it extends beyond the servile imitations of the day’s suc- 
cesses, and the source of its ideals is in the Infinite. 

Let us rise above the pettiness of those who hope for nothing better ; 
let us rid ourselves of the tyrannical and deadly pressure of material things ; 
let us share in the world’s prophetic visions and avail ourselves of the 
Continent’s welcome aid, and, withal, let us join the minorities that are 
striving to reveal America—those really heroic fighters who press forward 
with the pristine impetuosity of our dream—our noble dream which is to 
mold the American nations of the future, created anew by the virgin minds 
of their youth in the lands whose shores are bathed by the blue Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


AKRON CHAPTER 


President, Miss Maset JANE Rocers, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MarGaret FANNING, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 


ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. RAYMOND CANNELL, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona 

Vice-President, Mrs. I. W. Douctas, Flagstaff State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Secretary, Miss Irma Wi son, Tempe State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona 

Treasurer, Miss Lita Cruz, Globe, Arizona 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Mr. F. E. Bucparn, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Vice-President, Mr. H. M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Kursy, Rt. 8, Box 598, Dallas, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucttte Hooker, Hubbard High School, 
Hubbard, Texas 

Membership Secretary, Miss Mary CuLserson, Corsicana, Texas 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


President, Miss Eptra Cameron, Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Grace E. ALEXANDER, Schurz High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ep1ta CAMERON 


At the dinner meeting, October 21, the new study course was discussed. 
The next meeting, at which we are to enjoy a Mexican banquet, will be 
held early in December. 
EpitH CAMERON 
Corresponding Secretary 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. D. R. Mappox, North High School, Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-President, Mrs. BertHa ScuHILLFortH, Central High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Miss IsoLp—E HENNINGER, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. M. Taytor, North High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


DENVER CHAPTER 


President, Miss Rosatie Epmiston, 1405 Gaylord Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Vice-President, Miss KATHERINE MEANY, 2637 Fairfax Street, Denver, 
Colorado 

Secretary, Mrs. Myrtie T. CAmMpsBe.t, 1520 York Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Treasurer, Mrs. Dorotay Paut Rinker, 1137 Sherman Street, Denver, 
Colorado 


The first meeting of the year was held September 22 and it found the 
members of the Denver Chapter with the usual enthusiasm in arranging for 
the program of the year’s activities. 

The October meeting consisted of an almuerzo arranged by the chapter 
and held at the Olin Hotel at one o’clock, October 31, in connection with 
the Spanish section of the State Teachers’ Association. This plan of having 
a dinner or luncheon at the time of the State Association meeting has been 
followed for several years by our chapter and has been found to be most 
enjoyable and a helpful means by which the teachers of Spanish in the 
state may become better acquainted with each other. 

The luncheon of this year was exceptionally enjoyable and attended 
by over eighty persons. 

The tables were most attractively decorated. A tiny flag of some 
Spanish-speaking country, mounted in a gilded spool, held the place card 
and together with the menu, printed on varicolored paper, lent a festive air 
and served as souvenirs of the occasion. 

A delightful talk on the “Art of Mexico” was given by Miss Mariana 
Hendrix ; Spanish songs rendered in a most pleasing manner by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Evans Davis were much enjoyed; Mr. L. Arnold Ward, who had 
spent some months traveling in Central America, told most entertainingly 
of his impressions of the educational conditions, the language, and the 
people, all of which he had found so interesting that he advised us to visit 
Spanish America and find out for ourselves. 

The program of the Spanish division followed immediately after that 
of the luncheon, and in the same place. While tables and chairs were 
being rearranged another opportunity was given for social contact. 


Myrtie T. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
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EL PASO CHAPTER 
President, Mrs. Marte HatcHet, El Paso High School, El Paso, Texas 


HUDSON VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Mr. AntHur Hatcu, Albany High School, Albany, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Taytor Hitt, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Joyce Brown, High School, Olathe, Kansas 

Vice-President, Miss Viocetra Garrett, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mauve E Spanish Department, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Harry C. THEosatp, Los Angeles High School, Los An- 
geles, California 

Vice-President, Miss ALBerta CLARK, Franklin High School, Los Ange- 
les, California 

Secretary, Mrs. Vircinta G. ve Dasso, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Treasurer, Mr. CLARENCE JorDAN, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Miss Marie A. SoLano, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 


Vice-President, Mr. Jost D. ONate, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Apa M. Cog, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Roy E. Scnutz, New York University, Washington 
Square College, New York City 

Vice-President, Mr. Jost Martet, Townsend Harris High School, 137th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 

Secretary, Mr. Retper THoirsen, Eastern District High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York ; 
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Treasurer, Mr. Louts Berxow1Tz, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, James Monroe High 
School, 172d Street and Boynton Avenue, Bronx, New York City 


The chapter held its first meeting of the new school year on Saturday 
morning, October 18, at Columbia University. 

The speaker, Mr. José Camprubi, editor and publisher of La Prensa in 
New York City, was introduced by our vice-president, Mr. José Martel, 
who pointed out that journalists and teachers are really colleagues, inas- 
much as both devote themselves to the spreading of knowledge and edu- 
cation. 

Having just returned from Spain, Mr. Camprubi gave his impressions 
of the country gathered in a motor trip from Vigo to Barcelona via Za- 
mora, Santander, and Madrid. In the regions of the Duero and the Ebro, 
La Confederacién Hidrolégica has brought about improved economic and 
social conditions by the building of splendid dams. 

Of particular interest in Madrid were El Ateneo, center of the intel- 
lectuals, and La Casa del Pueblo, the magnificent new building of the 
socialists, that by its splendid organization, its modern, busy atmosphere 
recalls any one of our huge office buildings in New York. Mr. Camprubi 
emphasized the fact that the work of these socialists is predominantly 
constructive. 

In closing, the speaker explained the downfall of Primo de Rivera by 
pointing out that nations regard those that govern them like tools which 
they use only while needed and which they discard when rendered useless. 
The late dictator had ceased to be useful to Spain. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 
President, Proressor L. E. Hrnxue, North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina 


Secretary-Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, Mr. STANLEY BALLIN- 
cer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
President, Mtss Mary ELeanor Peters, San Mateo College, San Mateo, 
California 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Hatt, High School, Burlingame, California 


Treasurer, Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland, 
California 
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On August 29, in Berkeley, California, Mrs. Louise Narjot Howard 
passed away. Mrs. Howard was for many years supervisor of foreign- 
language teaching in the Berkeley schools, and a faithful and active mem- 
ber of the Northern California Chapter. Throughout a long and painful 
illness she was always ready to co-operate in the activities of the chapter 
and to serve it with her experience and advice even when unable to attend 
the meetings. Losing her the chapter has lost a valuable friend and coun- 
selor. 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Miss Heten WinGer, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-President, Mr. Ropert DuncaAN, Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Paut Justus, Cleveland, Ohio 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


President, Proressor WILLIAM WILSON, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Washington 

Vice-President, Miss Laura Ho.LiincsHeap, Garfield High School, Se- 
attle, Washington 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, Washington 


OREGON CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Leavitt O. Wricut, Eugene, Oregon 

Secretary-Treasurer, Proressorn ANNA M. THompson, Eugene, Oregon 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Cart J. Furr, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CHAPTER 
President, Miss ANNABEL HALL, Madera High School, Madera, Califor- 


nia 

Vice-President, Miss Longfellow Junior High School, 
Fresno, California 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Rocers, Fresno High School, Fresno, 
California 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Grorce R. Nicuots, University of Arizona, Univer- 
sity Station, Tucson, Arizona 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ipa Cetaya, Tucson High School, Tucson, 
Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Vera O. Power, Tucson High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 
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SOUTHERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER 


President, Proressor JULIO DEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Vice-President, Proressor JUAN A. pe Gomar, College of the City of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Lyman, Ypsilanti Normal, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Secretary, Miss Marcaret I. Moye, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 

TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Dr. E. R. Sims, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Vice-President, Miss Vera Lee Moore, Teacher of Spanish, Austin High 
School, Austin, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. C. M. Montcomery, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary Disrett Jonnson, Austin Junior 
High School, Austin, Texas 


WASHINGTON, D.C., CHAPTER 


President, Mr. ANTONIO ALoNnso, American University, Washington, D.C. 

Vice-President, Proressor C. K. Jones 

Secretary, Miss Ruta 

Treasurer, Dr. H. A. DereRRaARI 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary O. Carpenter, 1183 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


The Washington Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish devoted the October meeting, as usual, to a commemoration of the 
“Dia de la Raza.” Since October 12 fell upon a Sunday, the chapter se- 
lected October 16 for the meeting, holding a dinner-dance on that date at 
the Madrillon Restaurant. The guests of honor were the Count of Monte- 
fuerte, Don Manuel Allende Salazar, Counselor and Chargé d’Affaires of 
the Spanish Embassy, and Colonel Campbell Hodges, Military Aide to the 
President. A representative group of the members were present at the 
dinner, the president, Mr. Antonio Alonso, presiding. Short informal ad- 
dresses were made by the guests of honor. 


Mary O. CARPENTER 
Corresponding Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


It was with deep regret that we heard on our return from Europe of the 
death last summer of Miss Mabel Rogers, of the University of Akron. 
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Miss Rogers was the founder and main spirit of the Akron Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and her loss will be felt in 
the Association circles as well as personally. 

I have received a number of inquiries lately as to where to find infor- 
mation in regard to things Spanish. Two offices always willing to assist 
persons seeking information are the Patronato Nacional del Turismo, 
Madrid, and the Instituto de las Espafias, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. These two offices should be made use of by those interested in 
Spain and cosas de Espaiia. 

Cony Sturcis 
Chapter Adviser 


OserLin COLLEGE 
Osertin, OxnI0 


PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Artuur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XV, 1, Oct.—W. V. Kaulfers, “Manage- 
ment of a Foreign Language Class.” According to the author’s summary, 
this is “a discussion of principles and techniques relating to the efficient 
planning and administration of the recitation period, control of discipline 
and routine, etc., with description of a conventionalized lesson plan for 
a 55-minute period with supervised study.” The young teacher without 
experience or technical training will find some useful suggestions in this 
article, which consists, in the main, of descriptions of various classroom 
devices for maintaining order and stimulating mental activity among the 
pupils, devices which the experienced teacher usually works out for him- 
self, and which, when borrowed ready-made, are not likely to prove very 
effective. Two paragraphs are worthy of quotation: “The psychological 
time to correct errors, and to reteach difficult items of subject matter, is 
immediately upon the completion of a test, when the minds of the pupils 
are still focused on the questions, and the intellectual curiosity of each 
student is aroused by his genuine desire to know how he fared. Informa- 
tion imparted on such occasions is destined to be attended with far more 
interest, and to be retained much longer by the pupils, than subject matter 
presented categorically in less auspicious circumstances. For this reason 
the discussion of the daily test should form an integral part of every 
remedial recitation. The recitation proper will normally center about the 
correction or discussion of the day’s assignment. If the preparation has 
been a written lesson, such as a completion or translation exercise, it is 
well to have several students write parts of their work on the board for 
class criticism and evaluation. The students selected should always repre- 
sent a cross section of the ability of the group. To call only on the best 
pupils tends to make the weak students feel outclassed, while to call re- 
peatedly on the dullards tends to dampen initiative, and to lower achieve- 
ment, by impressing the group with the seemingly general inefficiency of 
the class work ....” One is inclined to wonder why writers on method- 
ology, particularly if pedagogically trained, find it necessary to adopt an 
excessively authoritative manner. Questions of.method are highly con- 
troversial. Teachers of no more than twenty years’ experience will remem- 
ber the waxing and waning of several new methods which were to 
revolutionize modern-language teaching. Each of these contributed to 
the body of our knowledge what it possessed that was useful, and passed 
on to make room for another panacea. Every new “discovery” has been 
heralded by its sponsors as vitally important to the successful teacher, and 
the implication made that he who failed to adopt it was hopelessly rou- 
tinary. The last paragraph of the present article brings the matter to mind: 
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“Although it is probable that some of the points of technique here recom- 
mended may seem mere trivialities of form, or inconsequential idiosyn- 
crasies of method, it is nevertheless evident to the specialist that in details 
of this kind the fineness of instruction lies. By them, more than anything 
else, does the critical mind judge the managerial efficiency of the teacher. 
In their presence or absence is distinguished the master from the novice, 
the expert from the amateur, the artist from the dub [sic].” As to this 
last, of course, nothing of the kind is true. The teacher who is worthy 
to be called a “master” or an “artist” is so because of certain God-given 
spiritual qualities of personality, which have nothing to do with details 
of technique. 

J. B. Tharp, “The Effect of Oral-Aural Ability on Scholastic Achieve- 
ment in Modern Foreign Languages.” “The Coleman report of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study has urged a considerable increase in stress on the 
reading objective for the first two years, and a use of understanding, 
speaking, and writing mainly as contributory means to this end, rather than 
as objectives in their own right. Vigorous protests came from three mem- 
bers of the committee, Hohlfeld, Roux, and de Sauzé, who wrote reserva- 
tions to the recommendations questioning the wisdom of such a remedy. 
Price and Holzwarth have protested in the columns of the French Review, 
and they have many supporters. Strong evidence is available on both sides. 
Bovée, of the University High School, University of Chicago, has pub- 
lished numerous articles on the value of oral work, and H. E. Ford, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, has presented some experimental data in Volume VII 
of the Publications of the Study reporting relationships between aural 
comprehension and teachers’ oral marks with free composition and silent 
reading, in the Protestant schools of Montreal, in which an oral method is 
used exclusively. On the other hand the swing toward stress on the read- 
ing objective is quite strong ....” In view of this situation the author 
considers that a study of the effect of oral-aural activities on scholastic 
achievement is timely. The difficulty in the way of such a study appears 
to be the absence of any satisfactory test which shall measure oral ability. 
The author publishes a series of eleven tables showing the results of such 
tests as exist or could be devised for the purpose, and summarizes them 
as follows: “The general conclusion to be drawn from the data presented 
seems to be that oral-aural ability does not exert a strong force in deter- 
mining scholastic achievement in modern foreign language as represented 
by grades. Whether the effect of years of emphasis on the teaching of 
grammar is too strong to be thrown off, or whether the hard-to-measure 
aural ability is rather unanalyzable in its effect on the acquirement of 
ability to read or write, it seems nevertheless true that teachers’ marks are 
most generally based on language achievements only partially related to 
the ability to understand the spoken word. While there are significant 
relationships between aural ability and test of silent reading, general 
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training (including grammar), and even dictation, there are apparently 
certain linguistic qualities present in audition which render such tests 
unreliable in the measurement of ear-skills, and which call for the creation 
of special tests designed to measure those qualities alone. One solution of 
the controversy between ‘oralists’ and ‘readers’ might be a system of dif- 
ferentiated objectives. If it is deemed impossible and unnecessary to 
train all students in all four of the objectives of modern language teach- 
ing, why not pick certain favorable cases and devote our best efforts to 
bringing those to a new high level of well-rounded linguistic ability, and 
be content for the others with the one objective which everyone admits 
is necessary, if the study is at all justifiable, and which many competent 
authorities begin to believe is possible within the limits of the two years 
usually at our disposal? In small classes where sectioning cannot be prac- 
ticed, the oral work that is done could be given to superior students capable 
of doing it quickly and effectively.” 

R. H. Waltz, “The Laboratory as an Aid to Modern Language Teach- 
ing.” This article contains some account of the function of the phonetics 
laboratory at the Ohio State University. The laboratory is used by the 
elementary classes in all the modern languages and by advanced classes 
in conversation and phonetics, and by certain other classes of students not 
studying foreign languages. “The minimum equipment would be one dic- 
tating machine, one shaver, one transcriber, one table with listening equip- 
ment, and a number of cylinders.” In the operation of the laboratory the 
students work more or less independently of supervision. Time slips are 
stamped when the student enters and leaves the laboratory and these are 
kept on file for the instructor’s inspection. “The student seats himself 
at the table which, as indicated by the placard over the table, has the 
lesson he desires, and puts on a head set. He hears a sentence and sees 
it in his book at the same time. He repeats the sentence aloud and then 
hears the next sentence. When he reaches the questions he answers them 
instead of repeating them .... After each question a silent space is left on 
the record long enough for the student to complete an oral answer. He 
drills until he is able to answer the questions with his book closed. After 
spending from 30 minutes up to as much as a slow student needs on his 
preparation in the laboratory, he leaves and does at home his written 
preparation, including written answers to the questions on which he is 
to do his oral drill the next laboratory period.” The advantages of labora- 
tory preparation seem both obvious and considerable. The student is per- 
mitted to hear the correct speech of a number of natives, as well as to 
accustom himself to the sound of his own pronunciation and to compare it 
with the correct one, sentence by sentence. He does not hear the faulty 
accent of his fellow-students because the ear tubes convey only the voice of 
the record. He learns words in sentences rather than singly. It is further 
urged that this laboratory preparation removes the greater burden of class 
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drill from the teacher’s shoulders. The following article indicates that 
some of these advantages are perhaps more theoretical than practical, or at 
least that a number of difficulties lie in the way of fully realizing them. 

E. H. Schneck, “Practical Difficulties in the Use of the Phonetics 
Laboratory.” The writer of this article is stationed at the same university 
as the one mentioned in the preceding article. She is evidently without 
prejudice and starts with the assumption that the principle involved is 
excellent. However, she finds in practice that there are certain disad- 
vantages which nearly, if not quite, neutralize the advantages mentioned 
above. “. ... the records are made of wax and wear down rather easily, 
so that they become scratchy and indistinct within a few hours. Some- 
times I have been unable to understand them myself; sometimes even my 
conscientious students have complained that it was a waste of time because 
they could not understand the records.” Listening to the pronunciation of 
the students, the writer found that words were repeatedly mispronounced 
by the student, who seemed entirely unconscious of any difference between 
his faulty pronunciation and the correct one of the record. There is also 
a great variation in the distinctness with which individual voices will 
record, and records made by certain natives are of little value. The time- 
slip system of checking up on the attendance of the students in the lab- 
oratory may be easily evaded. The writer observed students spending their 
time in the laboratory, but not listening to the records. The ear tubes do 
not in practice exclude other sounds, and students in French, English, and 
German may sometimes be heard practicing at the same time. “The results 
in many classes are doubtful. For a time one of my classes averaged better 
in attendance at the laboratory than some other classes, but I was unable 
to detect any marked improvement in the fluency or correctness of their 
speech, nor were they better than the average classes that I had had before 
we used the laboratory. Later their attendance dropped decidedly and it 
was necessary repeatedly to urge their attendance .... If the records 
could be improved so that all sounds were registered clearly it would be 
an aid, but it is doubtful whether the student at present actually has a 
maximum return for the time spent.” It seems probable that the disad- 
vantages mentioned above are due to technical defects in the laboratory 
equipment and organization and that they could be remedied. It would be 
desirable that each student should be able to dictate as well as to listen and 
to keep a cylinder of his own, which could be tested by the instructor and 
then shaved to use again. Unfortunately the expenses of installing the 
best modern equipment will probably prevent any but the larger or more 
wealthy schools from using it. 
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[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


The Epistolario de Valera y Menéndez y Pelayo is a work of such 
exceptional interest that all admirers of these two, who figure among the 
greatest writers Spain has produced, will wish to possess a copy. The 
letters convey such an impression of the conditions existing at the time 
they were written as otherwise would be hard to obtain. The men who 
constituted the political and literary public of their day were discussed 
with a frankness permissible only between intimate friends, wholly differ- 
ent from the discreet and guarded statements employed by such men of 
culture as Juan Valera and Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo when addressing 
an audience. The outspokenness of the correspondence makes it evident 
that the writers never contemplated publication. Also, in their unreserve 
of expression the letters are self-revealing, giving insight into the charac- 
ter and disposition of both men, thus making them invaluable for students. 

Credit for the publication of the Epistolario is due to Miguel Artigas 
Ferrando, the director of the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, and to Pro- 
fessor Pedro Sainz y Rodriguez, of the University of Madrid. The intro- 
duction and notes supplied by the compilers are valuable and enlightening. 
The publication of epistolarios is not frequent in Spain, so the authors 
state, but the ever increasing appreciation of the works of Valera and 
Menéndez y Pelayo stimulates a demand for all possible information con- 
cerning them. The small edition issued, consisting of only three thousand 
three hundred copies, will not go far toward supplying the libraries, public 
and private, in all the countries where the need for this work will be 
urgent, for the culture of the great scholar and diplomat on the one hand, 
and that of the renowned humanist on the other, make a universal appeal. 

The Epistolario affords a glimpse of the literary and artistic world 
of Madrid of past decades and seems to call back upon the stage of life 
for a moment actors who have long since passed into the great beyond. 
In his letters to Don Marcelino when Valera was serving as minister to 
Lisbon, he unfailingly closed by sending messages of greeting to his com- 
panions in the Academy: Manuel Cafiete, the censorious critic; Manuel 
Tamayo y Baus, author of Un drama nuevo; Pedro Antonio Alarcén, 
famed for his novels, El escéndalo and Sombrero de tres picos; Alejandro 
Pidal; and to many other men of letters of the past who still live through 
the work they have accomplished. Valera was always active in the inter- 
ests of the Academy, suggesting for membership men who had acquired 
sufficient fame to warrant the honor. After the death of Hartzenbusch 
he felt the time had come for the nomination of Don Marcelino, and in a 
letter from San Ildefonso, dated the fourth of August, 1880, he wrote 
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Menéndez y Pelayo that, although he would have little to do to accomplish 
his nomination, it would be well for him to bestir himself to collect votes 
among his friends, to begin to prepare his discourse, and that he himself 
would make the response. At the funeral of Hartzenbusch Valera 
broached the subject of the nomination to José de Selgas, the journalist, 
author of Hojas sueltas and Primavera, and also to Arnau, Aureliano, 
Tamayo, Cafiete, Barrantes, and other friends. The idea had not occurred 
to them, and it was received rather frigidly at first, for, although the first 
volume of his great critical work, Historia de los heterodoxes espaiioles, 
had appeared, his Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espatia was not pub- 
lished until three years later, and his fame had not crystallized. However, 
Valera won them over, and early in the year of 1881 the desired election 
occurred. 

The next chair left vacant in the Academy was that of Selgas, and 
to fill this opening Valera advocated the nomination of Alejandro Pidal, 
Miguel Mir, Ramon Nocedal y Romea, or José de Echegaray. He did 
not conceal from Don Marcelino that he questioned the worth of Eche- 
garay as a dramatist but Valera was diplomatic by nature or by training, 
and he felt that the election of Echegaray would be a popular move. “Es 
menester no desafiar constantemente la impopularidad. Es menester tran- 
sigir alguna vez con el vulgo.” 

The confidential criticism of the works of other authors that were 
appearing at this time is interesting, especially in the light of later esti- 
mations. La familia de Leén Roch impressed Valera more favorably than 
he anticipated. He had feared to read a work of Galddés, being under a 
presentiment that he might find it stupid, or a lame imitation of the litera- 
ture of other countries, and also because, being himself an author, if he 
found it unworthy he could not have maintained silence, and his censure 
would have been construed as envy. However, he found La familia de 
Leén Roch better than he had expected. Although he did not fail to see 
in Galdés serious defects, at the same time he detected qualities of genu- 
ine worth. Valera wrote: 

“No es muy cursi aunque apenas conoce la sociedad elegante que 
describe; tiene mas saber del que yo me imaginaba; y aunque imita a 
Dickens y a otros autores, lo hace como se debe, poniendo en lo imitado 
el sello propio, y no copiando desmafiadamente. Algo ha satisfecho mi 
vanidad, si no es engafio de mi vanidad misma, el notar yo, en esta novela 
que he leido, el influjo y como la huella de las mias. Leén Roch y Maria 
Egipciaca, aunque son distintas criaturas, son hijos espirituales de Dofia 
Blanca y del Comendador Mendoza, salvo que los mios se emplean mas en 
sus negocios que en probar una tesis con los propios actos de su vida, por 
donde los mios son mas reales y humanos. Pero este mismo empefio de 
probar tesis, que engendra, a mi ver, no pocos defectos, es el fundamento 
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en gran parte de la extraordinaria popularidad de Pérez Galdés. En él 
hay una calidad que da calor y brio e inspiracién, que a mi me falta; el 
espiritu de partido. Mi benignidad hace que yo reprenda poco; yo tengo 
la manga ancha. Pérez Galddés es un Catén censorino. En nombre de su 
moral, absoluta y filoséfica, echa terribles sermones a sus personajes. Por 
lo demas, yo creo que Pérez Galdés es un novelista de mérito. En el estilo 
hay, no obstante, sobre todo en los dialogos, una desarmonia que nace del 
prurito de parecer natural. A lo mejor, hasta en los momentos de mas 
pasién y de mas elevado estilo en los discursos de sus personajes, ingiere 
palabras bajas y feas, de puro familiares; lo cual podra ocurrir, pero no 
es arte todo lo que ocurre. El lenguaje es facil, y a veces rico, si bien con 
algunos galicismos, y aun con faltas de gramatica de las que mas me 
cargan, como, por ejemplo, usar el dativo del plural, del pronombre rela- 
tivo masculino, en lugar del acusativo, diciendo comerles, amarles, domi- 
narles, en lugar de comerlos, amarlos, dominarlos. También me carga 
tanto afrontar en lugar de arrostrar, que es como yo digo. Hay menu- 
dencias que, para el que sabe algo, destruyen la ilusién artistica.” 

Menéndez y Pelayo was even more unfavorably critical of Galdés than 
Valera, and in reply he expressed himself vigorously : 

“Estoy conforme con todo lo que dice usted de Pérez Galdés, aunque 
soy menos indulgente que usted para los novelistas que se proponen de- 
mostrar tesis y enturbiar la limpieza del arte con propdsitos segundos y 
de propaganda, y mas si son tan aviesos y malnacidos como los de Galdés, 
hombre de indisputable talento, pero echado a perder por la clerofobia 
progresista de bas étage. Y aunque esto me desagrada tanto, no es sdlo 
por lo herético y torcido, sino por lo feo y antiestético. No puedo ver las 
novelas cortadas por largos sermones; v.gr., las de Fernan Caballero, con 
ser de mi devocién.” 

These letters were written in 1879, but, showing the modification of 
opinion with the passing of time, six years later, Menéndez y Pelayo, in 
expressing disapproval of the nomination to the Academy of Eduardo 
Benot, wrote: “It seems to me a detestable nomination. Why not elect 
Galdés, who enjoys real literary popularity, and possesses positive merits 
as a story teller?” Valera had long advocated the entrance of Galdés into 
the Academy, believing his admission advantageous to that august body, 
but his election was not accomplished without much opposition. 

“Clarin,” Sellés, Campoamor, Ayala, Juan Montalvo, and others were 
criticized with no less display of frankness. Valera’s critical suggestions 
concerning the early attempts of Menéndez y Pelayo at poetry were stimu- 
lating and constructive. He not only pointed out the defects, but he indi- 
cated how they might be eliminated. He appreciated the great learning of 
his friend, and freely acknowledged him as the most productive, original, 
and erudite writer of Spain. Each was an inspiration to the other to carry 
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through to a conclusion their long list of projects for independent work 
and for collaboration. Valera not only urged Menéndez y Pelayo to write 
appreciations of contemporary Spanish literature, but during his term as 
minister to Portugal he called his attention to the Portuguese writers of 
the day, requesting him to publish in the Spanish literary journals articles 
on their works, and he exerted himself to the utmost to strengthen the 
bonds between the writers of Spain and Portugal, as also he did later when 
he came to the United States. He invited Menéndez y Pidal, Cafiete, Cano- 
vas del Castillo, and others of prominence to visit him in Lisbon and meet 
representative Portuguese. Some of the contemporary writers in Portu- 
gal were the poets, Latino Coelho, Gonzalves Crespo, Guerra Junqueiro, 
Tomas Ribeiro, Tedfilo Braga, and the brilliant mining engineer and pub- 
licist, Oliveira Martins. Many of these were also statesmen, historians, 
and philosophers, “for they all begin by writing verse,” wrote Valera, 
“and most of them persist in doing so.” He stated that in writing an 
article on Portuguese literature there were four or five dozen living lyric 
poets with whom it would be necessary to deal, and that he was over- 
whelmed at the amount he must read in order to produce a study of value. 
Valera and Menéndez y Pidal were responsible for having many of the 
Portuguese writers become corresponding members of the Spanish Acad- 
emy, an honor which they deeply appreciated. 

Being a man of keen sensibilities, the indifference of the public of 
Madrid to his published articles, poems, and books wounded Valera deeply 
and proved most discouraging. He found the critics crude and unpolished. 
“The barbarians do not come from the north,” he stated in one of his 
entertaining letters, “they are at home.” “Clarin,” Valera considered, “a 
pesar de sus manias, es de lo que mds vale. Poco a poco,” he counseled 
Menéndez y Pelayo, “importa traerle del lado nuestro y quitarle un poquito 
de su mucho entusiasmo por Echegaray y Pérez Galdés, sin que le pierda 
todo, pues ni nosotros mismos queremos ir contra la corriente y negar 
que Echegaray y Pérez Galdés valgan....” Again, disheartened by un- 
favorable criticism, he lamented: “Con dos fuerzas han quebrado los cri- 
ticos mis alas, llenandome de timidez. Quiero darles gusto y salvarme de 
los defectos que me acusan, y no puedo.” The defects found by the critics 
were that his characters were too discreet, were too much like himself, that 
it was he speaking through them, and that with his philosophizing he 
proved boresome. He defended himself by acknowledging that his char- 
acters, Nicolasa, Tomasuelo, Antofiona, Padre Vicario, Padre Pifién, the 
bandit Joselico, Don Pedro de Vargas, Dofia Luz, and nearly all the 
others, did, indeed, use better language than was usual, but, in his opinion, 
in that consisted the charm of the artistic representation, the difference 
between a photograph and a painting, and he asserted that, in like manner, 
Don Quijote and Sancho talked like Cervantes. 
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By way of compensation for the carping of the critics in Madrid, mani- 
festations of appreciation for the works of Valera came from abroad. Dr. 
Fastenrath, the German writer and Hispanist who founded through the 
Royal Academy the annual prize of five thousand pesetas which is so 
great a stimulus to the Spanish writers, about this time (1882) published 
in Leipzig his translation of Pepita Jiménez; another edition of the same 
book was published in Berlin, translated by Paulina Schanz; a translation 
of Dota Luz appeared in Italy from the skilful pen of Daniel Rubbi; the 
English literary journals praised his books, the Saturday Review of Lon- 
don referred to Pepita Jiménez as “a perfect work of art,” and requests 
for authorization to translate others of his novels poured in from many 
sources. 

When Valera came as minister from Spain to the United States the 
newspapers welcomed him cordially, publishing enthusiastic descriptions 
of him, referring to him as handsome and charming, and as apparently 
not yet fifty, although he was in fact almost ten years older. Much space 
was devoted to his literary works and they received high praise. A heavy 
demand for his books developed and he tasted genuine popularity. Such 
cordiality proved gratifying to his weary spirit and stimulating to his 
waning health, so that he experienced a sensation of rejuvenation. He 
found here no pirated editions of his books, all that were on sale bearing 
the imprint of his publishers in Spain. One of his first thoughts was that 
this country should become a vast market for Spanish books, and he urged 
the publishers in Spain to take advantage of the situation provided by 
fifty-five millions, or more, of inhabitants, among which a large propor- 
tion were readers of Spanish. He realized, however, that it would be 
necessary to carry on extensive propaganda to make the Spanish books 
known in America. 

Valera’s comment on the type of culture he found in the United States 

runs through many letters, and in one he expressed, “con la mayor intimi- 
dad,” the following impression: 
“... me espanto de los extravios, rarezas, locuras y delitos de por aqui. Los 
barbaros cuando se civilizan por casualidad, enloquecen y se corrompen, 
mas que el que lleva siglos de civilizaci6n. ... A pesar de que algunas per- 
sonas me han tomado aqui carifio, esta gente me parece mal en general. 
Cada dia me afirmo mas en mi rara opinién de que los espafioles somos 
menos rudos, zafios y groseros, que los otros pueblos cuando no estamos 
educados ; y cuando lo estamos, tenemos siempre mas sentido comuin y no 
caemos en tantas extravagancias y locuras y depravaciones como la gente 
culta de otros paises y castas.” 

This is an excellent example of the impression made upon foreigners 
newly arrived in this country by the reading of our newspapers, although 
in Valera’s day they had not suffered the abasement so prevalent now, 
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when they are so commonly besmirched by news of crime and scandal. In 
Spain news of that kind almost never occupies so important a position as 
the first page, which is usually dedicated to editorial and cultural articles. 
Nevertheless, Valera formed a very favorable opinion of the American 
people. He moreover found that, while in England the Spanish were dis- 
dained and unrecognized, which no doubt was the outcome of the bitter 
struggle for colonial supremacy, in the United States they were admired, 
and that, next to England, Spain was the most popular and most highly 
esteemed nation of the European continent. His experience led him to 
think that the people of the United States were more Europeanized, more 
“cosmopolitan of soul,” and more receptive of new ideas than the English. 

Both Juan Valera and Menéndez y Pelayo were disappointed not to 

find among the multitude of new books published here anything which 
they considered of real literary worth. Menéndez y Pelayo wrote to 
Valera, who was still in the Spanish Legation in Washington: 
“ .. hace afios que ningun nombre yankee suena por Europa con crédito 
literario. ... ; A qué hemos de atribuir esta trivialidad del pensamiento y 
de la forma, que se observa en la mayor parte de los autores ingleses de 
aca y de alla? No parece sino que el grado mas alto de la cultura y riqueza 
materiales esta refiido con las altas especulaciones y deleites del espiritu. ... 
i No se publica por ahi nada que a mi pueda interesarme? ; No han vuelto 
a filosofar los americanos después de Emerson? ; Qué poetas hay después 
que se murié Longfellow? ;Se hacen trabajos de erudicién o historia 
literaria ?” 

Our poets, however, Whitter, William Wetmore Story, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Walt Whitman, Edgar Allen Poe, James Russell Lowell, who 
had been minister to Spain, and many others, made a favorable impression, 
and Valera translated many of their poems into Spanish. The comment of 
the two erudite Spaniards on life and customs and on the literature of 
the past century must give permanent value to these letters for American 
readers. The book is issued by the Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publi- 
caciones, at seven pesetas. 

La Isla de los Santos, by Ricardo Baeza, a record of travel through 
Ireland ten years ago, during the time of the struggle of the Sinn Fein 
against the English government, is one of the books recently adjudged 
by the Asociacién del Mejor Libro del Mes the best for the month of its 
publication. The descriptions from the pen of Baeza of this land famed 
for her ecclesiastics and missionaries, and for political disturbances as 
well, are vivid and enlightening. Baeza has traveled the length and breadth 
of Ireland. His wife has a strain of Irish blood, and from a sympathetic 
viewpoint he presents the historic and legendary aspect of the revolt of 
the people and the grim consequences. Baeza’s literary work is so popular 
that the mere announcement of a new book by him assures an audience. 


NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


Two Spanish Plays, edited by Juan Cano and Emiio Gocaio, both of the 
University of Toronto. xi+131+xliii pp. (92 text, 11 notes, 28 exer- 
cises, 43 vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company. 1930. 96 cents. 


The plays are “El chaleco blanco,” by Miguel Ramos Carrién, and 
“El suetio dorado,” by Vital Aza. Both are in prose. There is an intro- 
duction (3 pp.) in English, by the editors, briefly outlining the life and 
characteristics of the authors. There are sixteen groups of exercises, each 
consisting of a set of questions in Spanish, a list of idioms, a grammar 
review, and a set of English sentences to be translated into Spanish. 


El Trovador, por ANton1o Garcia GuTrérreEz, edited by H. H. VauGHAN, 
of the University of California, and M. A. De Vitis, of the University 
of Pittsburgh. xx+151 pp. (81 text, 10 exercises, 22 notes, 37 vocabu- 
lary). D. C. Heath & Company. 1930. 64 cents. 

There is a preface (2 pp.), followed by an introduction (12 pp.), con- 
taining the following headings: “Garcia Gutiérrez,” “El Trovador,” “Ro- 
manticism,” “Notes on Spanish Versification.” Page 91 contains a list 
of characters and scenes of the Italian opera Jl Trovatore based upon this 
play, libretto by Salvatore Cammarano, music by Giuseppe Verdi. In the 
notes the editors have indicated where the popular arias of the opera are 
sung. There are ten groups of exercises, consisting of questions on the text, 
sentences for translation into Spanish, lists of idioms, and verb studies. 


La casa de la Troya, por Pérez Lucin y Linares Rivas, edited by Enri- 
QuETA Martin and Marcarita DE Mayo, of Vassar College. xiv+190 
pp. (111 text, 19 notes, 10 exercises, 50 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1928 and 1930. 71 cents. 

We have here a dramatic adaptation by Linares Rivas of a novel by 
Pérez Lugin. There is a preface, in Spanish (1 p.), by the editors, and a 
critical introduction, also in Spanish (8 pp.), by Federico de Onis, general 
editor of the Contemporary Spanish Texts, of which this is one. The text 
is in prose and is divided into four capitulos. There are four groups of 
ejercicios précticos, consisting of questions in Spanish, lists of idioms, 
sentences for translation into Spanish, and suggestions for free compo- 
sition. The frontispiece is a likeness of Manuel Linares Rivas. 


Desierto de piedra, por Huco Wast, edited by E. R. Sims, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. x +292 pp. (202 text, 19 notes, 71 vocabulary). D. C. 
Heath & Company. 1930. 90 cents. 

This novel is one of Heath’s Spanish-American Series. It is abridged 
from the original. There are a preface (2 pp.) and an introduction (4 pp.), 
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both in English, by the editor. The latter deals briefly with the life and 
works of Hugo Wast. The frontispiece is a reproduction of an autographed 


photograph of the author. The text is illustrated by eight drawings by 
I. Camarero. 


El gran Galeoto, por Jost Ecuercaray, edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by A. Bearps.ey, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Romance Languages, Goucher College. xxii+233 pp. (144 text, 
21 notes, 12 exercises, 37 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company. 1930. 
The introduction contains eight sections: a life of the author, a dis- 

cussion of all his plays, criticism of his theater, the purpose and plot of 

El gran galeoto, origin of the title, versification of the play, Echegaray’s 

explanation of his technique, and a quotation from Benavente concerning 

Echegaray. There are two pages of bibliography. The exercises consist of 

a lengthy questionnaire and of selected idioms with translation exercises, 

eighteen in number. As frontispiece there is a portrait of Echegaray. 


Los débiles, novela por JesusA ALFAU DE SOLALINDE, edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by J. Horace NUNEMAKER, 
Ph.D., Professor and Head of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. Illustrated with 
original drawings by the author. xii+169 (98 text, 8 notes, 11 exercises, 
34 vocabulary). New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1930. $1.20. 

The introduction, preceded by a facsimile of an autograph letter by the 
author to the editor, contains quotations from criticisms of the novel. The 
exercises have twelve groups of questions and English sentences for trans- 
lation. The frontispiece is a portrait of the author, and there are five illus- 
trations in the text. 


El sombrero de tres picos, adapted from the story by Pepro ANTONIO DE 
Axarc6n and edited with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vo- 
cabulary by J. P. WickersHAM Crawrorp, Professor of Romance 
Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. ix+181 pp. (93 text, 11 


notes, 18 exercises, 56 vocabulary). The Macmillan Company. 1930. 
$1.10. 


There are a preface, explaining the character of the adaptation, and a 
foreword of three pages concerning the author and his works. There are 
fifteen exercises, each divided into four or five sections. The text is illus- 
trated by three drawings by Reindel. 


Five Spanish Plays for Study and Stage, edited with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by Witt1s Knapp Jones, Ph.D., Professor of Romance 
Languages, Miami University, and DANIEL pa Cruz, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages, Miami University. x +242 pp. (146 
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text, 6 notes, 25 exercises, 52 vocabulary). The Macmillan Company. 
1930. $1.30. 


The plays are “Los sinapismos,” by Ricardo Blasco, “La valverde,”’ by 
Mariano Barranco, “Calderén,” by Arniches and Celso Lucio, “Las codor- 
nices,” by Vital Aza, “Tocino del cielo,’ by Mario and de Santoval. There 
are twenty-two groups of exercises divided into four sections consisting of 
questions, verb exercises, and translation from English. The introduction 
contains a brief sketch of the place of the one-act play in Spanish literature. 


La comedia nueva and El si de las nifias, by LEANpDRO FERNANDEZ DE 
MoratTin, edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by GrorcEe 
W. Umpsrey, Ph.D., and Witt1am E. Witson, Ph.D., University of 
Washington. xxxi+193 pp. (120 text, 20 notes, 45 vocabulary). The 
Century Company. 1930. $1.35. 


The introduction is divided into five sections: historical background, 
Spanish drama of the eighteenth century, life of Moratin, Moratin’s come- 
dies, bibliographical note. The notes to the plays are numbered consecu- 
tively and the corresponding figure appears in the text. The notes to the 
first play are printed directly after the play, instead of at the back of the 
book. 


S. DonLANn 
DorcHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


REVIEWS 


An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de buen amor of Juan Ruiz, 
Arcipreste de Hita, by Henry B. Ricuarpson, Assistant Professor 
of French in Yale University. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1930. ix+251 pp. 

Professor Richardson has offered us a real contribution to Old Spanish 
scholarship in this book. As there is no Old Spanish dictionary, and the 
number of words used in the Libro de buen amor is probably greater than 
that occurring in any other Old Spanish text for which a vocabulary has 
been published, this work may be considered one of the most important 
attempts at Old Spanish lexicography that has yet been made. On each of 
its pages there is an average of twenty listings. One feature which adds 
considerably to its value is the fact that it may serve also as a concordance, 
as references to passages in the poem are given except when a word occurs 
quite frequently. Irregular verb forms are cited (with references) under 
the infinitive. The authorities for each etymon are given, together with 
the work and paragraph in which it is discussed. Variations in spelling 
are carefully noted and cross-references made where necessary. In fact, 
the work is both scholarly and complete. There seem to be but two omis- 
sions and these are in the bibliography (pp. 246-51). Although Ducamin’s 
edition of the poem is taken as the basis of the compilation, as is stated 
by the author in the preface, it is not referred to on page 247 among works 
consulted, nor is Du Cange listed, although he, also, is cited. 

From the point of view of the printer’s art the volume is a master- 
piece. Not only does each listing stand out clearly in bold-faced type, but 
also the etyma are brought out in capitals so that one may almost as easily 
scan the list of etyma as that of the words occurring in the text. In such 
a work as this, this is a decided advantage. Arabic etyma are given first 
in Arabic characters, then in transliteration. The same is done for Hebrew 
although, of course, the number of Hebraic words is small. 

Double consonants, except ll and rr, are treated as single in determining 
the alphabetical order, which seems quite logical, especially as they seem 
to have been doubled in the text indiscriminately, while ll is regarded as a 
single letter, as it is in dictionaries of Modern Spanish, and rr is treated 
as two r’s (for instance, carro precedes carta) as in most vocabularies 
printed today. It does seem strange, however, to find the list of words 
beginning with ll on page 139 appended to those beginning with / with 
no special heading, while those beginning with ch on page 72 are listed 
apart from those beginning with c. Under the heading of R, it will be 
noticed that only two listings beginning with single small r are noted, 
while no listings are made beginning with capital Rr. This would seem 
to indicate that the scribe considered capital R as equivalent to rr. The 
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two words listed as beginning with single r (roca in two different mean- 
ings) occur in the text in 1392c in the phrase en la roga, where initial 
reinforcement is not obligatory on account of the pronunciation of the 
phrase as a single word, and in 729c where one MS. has R and another rr. 

No distinction is made between i and j or y standing for i. Vocalic v 
is treated as u, and consonantal u as v. The five Arabic expressions used 
in stanzas 1509-12 are listed separately at the end of the vocabulary. 

In some cases it is to be regretted that the author does not go more 
deeply into the philological explanations instead of referring simply to 
the articles which have appeared in other works, but lack of space would 
have forbidden his doing this. It is certainly evident from the hints that 
he has given in his brief remarks in the vocabulary that he has material 
at hand for many interesting articles in the field of Spanish philology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Herbert H. VAUGHAN 


Spain, by SaLvapor pE Maparraca. London, Ernest Benn, 1930. 507 
pages. 


An artist needs each of his three gifts as much as a milking-stool its 
legs. Call the others what you will, a fresh eye is one of these. How 
objective one must be to see one’s mother as she is! And one’s mother 
country ? 

Salvador de Madariaga has long been giving English-speaking readers 
(in his own perfect English) studies of men and nationalities both ac- 
curate and generous. Those that know them will be glad to read his new 
book, Spain. 

The title is simple, and after reading the volume the subject ceases 
to seem so very difficult. Madariaga clears up the complexity by showing 
the single nature at the bottom of it all. Individualism is the key-word. 
Add to this a remarkable vitality but a passive one, and the Spaniard of 
any part of Spain, or of any period, is explained. 

If this sounds absurd it is because the reviewer is at fault. In Mada- 
riaga’s words the absurdity at once disappears: “Man and the universe— 
the Spaniard leaves uncultivated the middle stretches in which social and 
political communities lie. This oscillation between the two extremes— 
man and the universe—is the rhythm that underlies the history of Spain. 
Whether consciously or not, the Spaniard lives against a background of 
eternity, and his outlook is more religious than philosophic. .. . . In- 
stinctively at home in essential things, the Spaniard is apt to evade the 
grasp of things less high up in the scale—things merely necessary or use- 
ful or advisable.” (“Things merely necessary”—imagine an American 
overlooking these!) “He is unfettered,” Madariaga goes on, “by any 
sense of social pressure or intellectual standard. He is neither a citizen 
of an equalitarian state nor a partner in a national society. He is a man.” 
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If all this is true, Babbitts must be as scarce in Spain as hen’s teeth. 
And the last thing a Spaniard seems to be afraid of is solitude. His 
spiritual resources are such that he is never lonely; he is “instinctively at 
home in essential things.” Therefore the people, that is the popular classes, 
“possess qualities of wisdom, of heart, of manners, which the visitor is 
used to connect with the cultured or well-to-do levels of society. The usual 
test—illiteracy—breaks down in Spain. Illiterates speak like Seneca, sing 
like Blake, and behave like Louis XIV. A composure, a quiet assurance 
covered with respect but not oiled with subservience, a genuine fellow- 
feeling, a deep sense of fraternity”’—these are the basic endowments of 
the Spaniard, and they spring from a religious substratum which may or 
may not take a definite dogmatic form. The individual thus becomes the 
standard of all life. “The Spaniard therefore does not belong to his coun- 
try so much as his country belongs to him; and as his perspective is con- 
crete and individualistic it follows that he is apt to feel his patriotism 
with an intensity in inverse proportion to the area of the regions which 
surround him.” He is thus a strong regionalist because such a pronounced 
individualist. Hence his manner of preserving his liberty is to avoid social 
co-operation, “since all collective work tends to enslave the individual and 
to reduce him to the status of a piece of machinery.” How radically dif- 
ferent this is from the mechanized American with his strong group- 
consciousness ! 

But the book Spain is far from being an analysis of character alone; 
it reviews Spanish history, religious, esthetic, economic, and political; it 
brings all these aspects down to date, together with a peering into the 
future. The Catalan question, Spanish America, the dictatorship, and the 
Church are some of the principal topics. The peering into the future 
ends thus: 

“The events of the past six years, and even those which preceded them, 
await a political trial. The Government is in a deadlock. If it advances 
along the road to liberty, it frees the feeling which demands that trial; 
if it resists, it falls back on the dictatorship. The deadlock continues. .. . . 
The trouble comes from the fact that the institutions in charge of peace 
[the Crown, the Army, the Church] do not seem to be able to respect 
liberty. There is then a kind of preliminary problem to be solved: how to 
secure the liberty of the country from the attacks of the Army and the 
Church. No dogmatic answer to that question can be given. All we can 
do is to outline a certain number of features of present-day Spain which 
may help us to guess the probable trend of events.” 

The rest of the forecast is a keen analysis, which we shall leave the 
reader to study for himself. He will find it, and the entire book, remark- 
ably interesting. 


S. L. RosenBerG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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To Learn a Language the 
Newest and Most Interesting 
Way is to Read a Newspaper 


Schools, Colleges, and Universities throughout the United 
States are in many instances using Spanish newspapers in 
their classes as a new and interesting method of teaching 
Spanish. 

Do you know why? Because to read a newspaper that is 
written and printed by Spanish people is the best way to 
learn the Spanish language and to gain a knowledge of the 
people—next to living among them. 

LA PRENSA—“The Spanish Daily of New York”— 
acquaints the student with every-day Spanish, precisely as it 
is spoken in Spain and Spanish-American countries. 

The paper is a very interesting one and a great help in 
the study of Spanish. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES OFFERED 
TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
(Delivered by mail to your address) 


SERIES “C” .......cseccesee $0.60 $1.20 $2.40 


(Sen a week—an day. 20c. a month. 
inimum 3 mon 


SERIES $0.90 $1.80 $3.60 


(Twice a week. 30c. a month. Mini- 
mum 3 months.) 


GI—Mon. & Thurs. 


$1.50 $2.75 $5.00 
(Tues., Thurs. & Sat.) 
$1.50 $2.75 $5.00 


$3.00 $5.00 $9.00 


ASK US FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
THIS YEAR’S NOTAS ESCOLARES CONTEST 


Two prizes given out every month 
for the best essays written in Spanish 


LA PRENSA 


245 CaNnaL STREET New Yorx City 
We will gladly send you a sample copy on request 
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SPANISH CONVERSATION 
AND COMPOSITION 


By PASQUALE SENECA, Instructor in 
Romanic Languages in the University of 
Pennsylvania 


176 PAGES PRICE, $1.00 


A BOOK which teaches students how to speak 

and write idiomatic everyday Spanish. There 
are thirty exercises, each composed of a Dialogue, 
a Questionnaire based on it, and English para- 
graphs for composition. The exercises deal with 
topics of practical, everyday life, the conversation 
is easy and animated, and each dialogue has an at- 
mosphere all its own. 


The idiomatic expressions have been introduced 
so naturally and combined so well that they are 
readily retained in the student’s memory. The 
more difficult expressions are explained in the 
abundant notes, either by translations into English 
variants or equivalents. 

Full English-Spanish and Spanish-English vo- 
cabularies are included. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yore CINCINNATI Boston ATLANTA 


LECCIONES DE LITERATURA BSPANOLA 


M. Espinosa 


Affords the student excellent reading practice at 
the same time that he acquaints himself with the 
more important literary history of the Spanish 
language. Relates the literary to the political and 
cultural history of Spain. Postpaid, $1.40 


Galdés’ JUAN MARTIN EL EMPECINADO 


Paut Patrick ROGERS 


A vigorous narrative reader presenting the student 
an example of the Spanish historical novel at its 
best, and a vivid picture of one of the most troub- 
lous periods of Spanish national life. 

Postpaid, $1.60 


Lugin’s LA CASA DE LA TROYA 


ArTuHUR L. OWEN 


A novel of contemporary student life and manners 
at the old University of Santiago in Galicia. In its 
original form, La Casa de la Troya was one of the 
most popular Spanish novels of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Postpaid, $1.60 


Santivan’s LA HECHIZADA 


ALFRED COESTER 


Here is a well plotted, fast-moving novel of mod- 
ern Chilean life, possessive of interest that will 
hold the student to the last page. Well adapted as 
a reader covering several weeks’ class work. 
Postpaid, $1.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
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NOTAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE 


By José Rodriguez Pastor. Edited with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by Carl O. Sundstrom. 


This contemporary diary of a Spanish student in the United 
States is entertaining reading for intermediate Spanish in 
high school or college. The descriptions of student life and 
activities closely parallel the experiences of every student. 
The diary form affords abundant practice in the first per- 
son forms and leads to a better mastery of conversational 


Spanish. 
CHOOSE 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Early 1931 Publication 


Spanish Recognition Grammar 


will de- 

velop a self- 
dence, 

a pride in 

achievement, 

a linguistic 

ability, 


By JOHN C. RANSMEIER 


LECTURAS ESPANA Y LA 
INTRO- CULTURA 
DUCTORIAS ESPANOLA 
By Carlos Castillo 
$1.50 
CABALLEROS 


Y ESCUDEROS 
By William S. Hendrix 
and D. F. Porter 


$1.50 


ARIEL by Rodo 
Edited by William F. Rice 


$1.35 


LAS INQUIETUDES 


DE SHANTI ANDIA 


By Pio Baroja 
Edited by L. D. Bailiff 
and Maro B. Jones 


$1.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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BOOKS 
which will 
in a large 
cases prove 
to be a per- 
manent cul- 
T. P. Cobb, 
head of the 
Spanish 
Baylor 


VERY FINE EDITIONS 
OF CONTEMPORARY WORKS 


Blasco Ibéiez: 


LA BARRACA 
A vigorous piece of work, adapted to advanced classes. Edited by 
R. H. Keniston, University of Chicago. 207 pages of text...... $1.12 


SIETE CUENTOS 


A collection representing humor, tragedy, and pathos, edited for 
intermediate use by S. E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina. 


Concha Espina: ALTAR MAYOR 


A very beautiful novel with a modern setting, by one of Spain’s great- 
est women writers. Edited by Anne Harrington, Wheaton College. 


Martinez Sierra: 


SUENO DE UNA NOCHE DE AGOSTO 
An entertaining comedy which has been much enjoyed by students. 
Edited by May Gardner and A. L. Owen, University of Kansas. 
THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


La Suerte de Isabelita, Rosina es frégil, and Cada uno y su vida, all 
suitable for acting. Edited by L. A. Wilkins, Director of Modern 
Languages in New York City High Schools, and Mary E. Nash, 
South Pasadena High School, California. 133 pages of text..... $.96 


Valle-Inclan: JARDIN UMBRIO 


Thirteen representative stories by Spain’s most perfect stylist. Edited 
by P. P. Rogers, University of Missouri. 103 pages of text..... $1.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CAnnouncing a new 
Spanish text: 


LA LOCURA DE AMOR 


A historical drama in five acts by TAMAYO Y BAUS, the 19th century 
Spanish dramatist who has been paid the highest tribute by the “Real 
Academia Espajfiola” for his work as a writer and a student. 


Edited by Vera Buck, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, New 
Mexico Normal University, and Anne Von Bisra Sutton, Instructor in 
Modern Languages, Colorado College. 


The setting of LA LOCURA DE AMOR is in the 16th century, during 
the reign of Mad Queen Jane and her husband, Philip the Handsome. 
Jealousy is the theme, and the situations are highly dramatic. 


This edition of LA LOCURA DE AMOR (one of the Century Modern 
Language Series), will be the first to oppo in this country. Equipped 
with Introduction, Notes, Spanish-English Vocabulary, and illustratio 
this play is well adapted to third-year high school, second-year college, an 
courses in 19th Century or Modern Spanish Drama. 


LA LOCURA DE AMOR, i2mo, about 156+36 pages, will be pub- 
lished in You are invited to write for further information 


about this 
THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
353 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 2126 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 


TODD MEMORIAL VOLUMES 


These volumes, to appear in December, 1930, will 
contain some forty articles and fourteen tributes by 


friends, colleagues, and students of the late 


PROFESSOR HENRY ALFRED TODD 


The contributions (from Italy, France, Spain, Canada, and 
the United States) will cover not only the field of Romance, 


but also of general linguistics and literature. 


Orders should be sent to 


Dr. P. Taylor, 400 West 119th Street, 
New York City 


Price of the two volumes $10 
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There is an active demand for 
Torres’ 


ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


Judging by the orders received during the last few months, Torres’ 
ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH is the fastest-growing Spanish gram- 
mar in the field today. The universities, colleges, and cities below are 
but a cross-section of the places that have adopted the book. 


Pasadena, Calif. Northwestern University, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. | University of Illinois 

New Britain, Conn. Indiana University 
Washington, D.C. Purdue University, Ind. 


Aurora, III. Tulane University, La. 
Chicago, Ill. Colby College, Maine 
Arlington, Mass. Williams College, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. University of Montana 
Chelsea, Mass. Columbia University, N.Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. Syracuse University, N.Y. 
Anaconda, Mont. University of North Carolina 
Newark, N. J. Pennsylvania State College 
New York, N.Y. Brown University, R.I. 
Loraine, Ohio University of Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt. University of Wisconsin 


Sheridan, Wyoming University of Wyoming 


If you wish to consider Torres’ ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH with 
a view to required classroom use, return this page with your name and 
school address, and we shall be glad to send you an examination copy. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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Instituto de las Espajias 


ELEVENTH TRIP TO SPAIN 


and the summer sessions 
of the 


Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid 
and the University of Granada 


(Oldest and most skillfully conducted Spanish tour) 


The 1931 trip includes Paris, Biarritz, Carcassone; motor tours of 
the Basque country, the Cantabrian coast, and the Pyrenees, Andalusia 
and Northern Africa. Other places visited include San Sebastian, 
Loyola, Burgos, Segovia, Escorial, Toledo, Salamanca, Cérdoba, Se- 
ville, Ronda, Algeciras, Gibraltar, Tangier, Tetuan, Granada, Alcazar, 
Valencia, Sagunto, Tarragona, Barcelona, and Monserrat. 

. ees trips to other parts of the Peninsula, and to the Balearic 
sles. 


All-inclusive prices from $673 
Write to 
WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Curtis High School Staten Island, N.Y. 


DICCIONARIO RAZONADO 
DE 


MODOS DE BIEN DECIR 
por 


Cartos F. McHALe 
Former Spanish Instructor and Editor of the National City Bank of New 


York, former Chief Spanish Editor of the International Educational Publishing 
Company, Professor of Spanish of the New Jersey College for Women. 


1800 frequent errors of speech made by Spanish speaking 
people are discussed in this book, in alphabetical order, and 
the corresponding correct expression given in each case. Most 
of the current gallicisms, anglicisms, and solecisms are also 
dealt with. 


Write for descriptive circular and sample pages to 


R. R. McHALE 
P. O. Box 246, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


: 


Language, Literature, and Life Series 
Philip S. Allen, The University of Chicago, Directing Editor 


SPANISH BOOK I 


A First-year Course 
By Rose L. Friedman, Tilden H. S., Chicago; Doris K. Arjona, 
Formerly of the University of Chicago; Esther P. Carvajal, 
Director of Foreign Languages, San Antonio, Texas. 
512 pages, $1.92 list 

Language and Literature Correlated. In marked contrast 
to the usual materials, Spanish Book I provides an inter- 
locked grammar and reading program. All reading ma- 
terial is based on previous grammar work, enabling the 
student to begin reading in the language much earlier 
and with greater ease than usual. 

Spanish Life. Many readings both in Spanish and Eng- 
lish on the life, customs, and history of Spain provide 
the background necessary for the student’s full apprecia- 
tion of the country and its people. 


Detailed information on request 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


To 
Boston! 


For modern travelers by air, rail or 
C highway, here are exceptional con- 
veniences, a cordial welcome and 
complete hotel service .... a wide 


fs variety of dining rooms.... 


luncheonette service at the new Lenox Spa and the Brunswick 
Shoppe fountains. Near the theatres and transportation lines, 
neigh with the finest shops and points of cultural interest... . 
two hotels that have helped to make the Back Bay famous. 


Room with bath—Single, $3-$5. Double, $4-$8. 


THE HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
HOTEL LENOX 


L. C. Prior, President and Managing Director 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Is designed to afford a medium of publication for articles 
relating to the history of the Hispanic American countries 
and to provide reviews or other notices of books and all 
publications of interest to students of that subject. The pub- 
lishers confidently hope, therefore, that they may have the 
co-operation of scholars in all countries who are interested in 
this field of study and of all men everywhere who desire to 
promote good-will among the American family of nations. 


James A. RoBertson AND J. Frep Rippy, Editors 


Published Quarterly by Duke University Press, 
Durham, N.C. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ALL INTERESTED 
IN SPANISH 


This review contains articles in Spanish and English on 
Spanish literature, history, politics, painting, music, etc.; 
quarterly letters in Spanish from correspondents in Madrid 
and Barcelona; reviews of all notable books on Spanish 
studies ; occasional articles in Catalan, etc. 


Annual subscription $2.50, postage included. Specimen 
copy, 65 cents. Back numbers, volumes and binding cases 
(65 cents) are obtainable. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ENGLAND 


REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 


Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales, formando cada afio un tomo 
de unas 450 paginas. Comprende estudios de bibliografia,.historia de 
la civilizacién, lengua, literatura y folklore, y da informacién biblio- 
grafica de cuanto aparece en revistas y libros, espafioles y extranjeros, 


referente a la filologia espafiola. 
DIRECTOR: R. Mentnovez 
REDACTORES: A. Avonso, A. Castro, V. Garcia pz Dreco, 
T. Navarro TomAs, F. pz Onis, A. G. 
SECRETARIO DE REDACCION: H. Szris 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION 
Espafia, 20 pesetas afio. Extranjero, 22 pesetas afio. — Suscripcién 
a la triada aparte de la Bibliografia: 4 pesetas afio.— N&mero 
suelto: Espafia, 5 pesetas. Extranjero, 5.50 pesetas. Colecciones 
completas y tomos sueltos: se venden al mismo precio 
de suscripcién. 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION : 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 
Atmacro, 26, MADRID 


AWARD A MEDAL 


The medal of the Association of Teachers of Spanish has 
proved very efficient in stimulating pupils to greater effort. 


Apply to the regional director nearest you. 


L. Berxowitz, 1098 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss Grace Darton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
Harry C. THEOBALD, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The names of medal winners will be published in Hispanra when 
supplied by the teachers who award medals. 
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HISPANIC STUDIES 


by E. C. HILLS 
Hispania Monographs No. 1 


To order a copy, fill out this coupon and mail to 
HISPANIA, Box 1725, Stanford University, Calif. 


copies of Hispanic Studies, by 
E. C. Hills, price $2.00. Enclosed find check (money 
order) for $................... 


Literary and Cultural Value of Spanish 


Reprints of the article which appeared in the March 
Hispania. Buy a few copies and send them liberally to edu- 
cators in your locality. See page 251, Hispania, May 1930. 

Price: 3 cents each in lots of ten or more; or 5 cents each 
for less than ten mailed from Hispanza office direct to sep- 
arate addresses. 


Spanish, It’s Value and Place in American Education 


Single copies 40 cents ; four for $1. 


Send check or money order to Hispania, Box 1725, 
Stanford University, California. 
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SPANISH 
BOOKS 


A YEAR OF SPANISH 


By Alfred Coester 


It is a truism that the budget system, conscientiously fol- 
lowed, can stretch almost any income to meet necessities. 
Professor Coester believes that by budgeting the Spanish 
course, so that the student has small and definite assignments, 
completing one lesson every day, the student is given every 
opportunity to make his study systematic and thorough. In 
language study, as in other things, the daily bit, done thor- 
oughly, accomplishes results. Price $1.48 


TIPOS Y PAISAJES (LEON) 


Edited by S. L. Millard Rosenberg 


These delightful excerpts from the novels of Ricardo Léon 
were selected with the author’s co-operation. They well illus- 
trate his masterly style, the purity of his diction, and the 
power and charm of his character drawing. Many of the 
selections are excitingly dramatic. Coming soon. 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Forthcoming Books 


Piace: Pereda’s Gonzalo Gonz4lez de la Gonzalera. A story of 
revolutionary racketeering, relieved by examples of the solid vir- 
tues of the old established orders. 

House and Gimeno: Elementary Spanish Reader. Simple, pro- 
gressive, yet redolent of Spanish life. 


Recent Issues 


Apams and Starck: El Abencerraje. 

BourLanp: Quintero Brothers’ La Reja. 

Burxs and MorcuEnDE: Aza’s Ciencias Exactas. 
Espinosa: Easy Spanish Conversation. 
Moreno-LacatLte: Elementos de Espafiol. Revised 1930. 
Nin Frias and Fitz-Geratp: Rodd’s Ariel. 

Starr: Central America. 

Winter and Witu1ams: Rivas’ Don Alvaro. 


For Your Second Semester Classes 
For Grammar Review: 
Berct-Sorer and Hatseway: Elementary Spanish-American 
Reader. 
Espinosa: Easy Spanish Conversation. 
Espinosa: First Spanish Reader. 
Wirxrns: Elementary Spanish Prose Book. 


Elementary Classics: 
Burnet: Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno. 
Topp: Carrién and Aza’s Zaragiieta. 
Van Horne: Trueba’s Short Stories. 
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Popular S nanish Books 


ELEMENT ARY 


HENDRIX 

| ELEMENTARY SPANISH | 
By William S. Hendrix, Ohio State University’: 

HILLS AND CANO i 

CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS 
By E. C. Hills, University of California, and Juan 
Cano, University of Toronto 

PITTARO 

.A SPANISH READER 
By John M. Pittaro, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City 

PITTARO AND GREEN 

CUENTOS CONTADOS 


By John M. Pittaro and Alexander Green, co- | 
authors of BEGINNERS’ SPANISH 


WALSH 
PRIMER LIBRO DE LECTURA 
By Gertrude M. Walsh, Ohio State University 


INTERMEDIATE 


HARRISON 


MEXICO SIMPATICO 


By Salomay Lauderdale Harrison, Main Avenue 
High School, San Antonio, Texas 


KANY-. 

FIESTAS Y COSTUMBRES ESPANOLAS 
By C. E. Kany, University of California 

McHALE 


UN VIAJE A SUD AMERICA 
By C. F. McHale, Rutgers University 


WEEMS 


UN VERANO EN ESPANA 
By Roger Burch Weems 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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